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How I Built a Million-Dollar Business 
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“To THE Dump WITH ALL THE GLOOM GOBLINS” 


Some “wise birds” are hooting dolefully about business and government and society and everything. 
Maybe you don’t want to listen—but you can’t help hearing some of it. 


JUDGE is the remedy. JUDGE is optimistic, cheerful, humorous—the true “Happy Medium.” 
Humor is more essential in these days of tension than ever before, and every issue of JUDGE is filled 
with clean, wholesome humor. 


JUDGE has no fads, no hobbies, no ambition to reform anything or anybody—except, of course, the 
reformers. It just entertains without preachment and amuses without resorting to vulgarity. Every 
copy is packed to the brim with chuckles. 


If you don’t read JUDGE, you are missing a treat. Do you want to get acquainted? Here’s your 
chance. That dollar in your pocket will get the next 10 issues of JUDGE, delivered right at your 
door. The regular price is 15 cents a copy, so you are really making 50 cents on that dollar. Pretty 

good bargain all around, isn’t it? 


-----------------------5 


JUDGE 
225 5th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me $1.50 worth of fun 
and happiness for the enclosed dollar, 
which really means the next 10 copies 
of JUDGE, which would cost $1.50 
if purchased separately, this coupon 
being worth 50 cents to me as a new 
subscriber. 


Get the next 10 copies by using 
the special coupon at left, then see 
if you don’t want JUDGE for 
life. It’s the biggest value there 
is in humor—and humor itself 
is priceless, particularly when the 
gloom goblins are out to. get 
you. 


This special offer is open only 
to those who require an introduc- 





Name tion to JUDGE. Regular subscrib- 
ers, however, aren’t interested in 
Addvens any reduction in price. THEY 
WANT JUDGE, NO MATTER 
ee ani a Me WHAT IT COSTS. So will you _ prawn ty Dox Hexow 
J-4-30-21 —— when you know it better. Witt Ir Come to Tuis? 
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The Goddess of Liberty Listens to the Band 





HEN the ocean liner plows through its 0 , 0 For years and years, the peasant, and farmer, and 
last mile of water, to where the good By CHARLES D. ISAACSON city-dweller of ancient “i gp ee and prays that 
lady Liberty lights the harbor, the immi- Author of “Face to Face with Great Musicians” some day he may get to America. He has heard about 
grant family in the steerage sigh with the wonderful country, still believes the streets are 
relief, and recognize the long-hoped-for paved with gold and there is a chance for every man. 


America at last. Now, however, along with the Statue of Liberty the new insignia No, Man and Woman of Europe, there are no streets of gold; but, pray God, there 
of America for the stranger entering our gates is the Musical Idea. Liberty and _ still may be a chance for every man! If not, then America is not what it set out to 
Music—for All! This transition marks a new epoch in the immigration history of the be, and what it always must be. 

United States, and is the outcome of the high ideals of the new Commissioner of Im- So, in the distant little hut or hovel, the man discusses the subject of America 
migration, Frederick A. Wallis. My hat is off, figuratively, to Com- He wants to go. He wants his children to have the chance he didn’t have. In 
missioner Wallis. America is a relative or a friend or a business man who connects with him and gives 

Frederick Wallis is not a musician. But he thinks in terms of music. him the means to come to America. For, as the reader understands, the American im 
He likens the situation on Ellis Island (where the immigrants are received migration law requires that the third-class passenger show a proper amount of money 
and passed into our country) to a symphony all out of tune, when and a destination in America. He can not just land here—he must have a place to go. 
matters are wrong, and to a lyric song, when affairs are in better Finally, after scraping together his savings, he packs up his belongings 
shape. This man is a human being. He met his new job with a desire and bids farewell to the soil of his ancestors. He sets out on foot or by 
to do something more than draw his salary. He realized that heretofore carriage and meets the government officials. The matter of the passport is a 
the officers in charge of immigration have felt it their business to keep problem. Questions, and this, and that, and the other thing. Many of the 
out the undesirables. His view is broader than that. He believes it is his officials are in league with the highway robbers, and frequently the depart 
business to bring in the desirables—and make them as desirable as he knows ing pilgrim leaves a goodly part of his belongings with the clerk at the desk 
how. Then, after dirty railroad travel, he arrives at the point of debarkation 

I stood with the Commissioner at his window one sunny afternoon recently. Here he is in for another siege. There is one city, for instance, where it is 
We had been discussing the matter of concerts at Ellis Island, and I had required that the immigrant take a bath, and give up his baggage and 
given my word to him that I would count it a privilege to assist him with a clothes to be sterilized. He is handed a ticket. Generally what he gets 
full musicale, one Sunday every month, with the best artists I could persuade back is not what he gave—he is minus money, and rugs, and previous 
to aid us in the name of America. The Globe Concerts have been pretty belongings. He cannot complain. He is made to get aboard the boat. 
nearly everywhere else—and why not Ellis Island? Where better than there? And there? A dirty hole in the steerage—smelly, cold, sweating and 

The Commissioner was pointing to a little ship at anchor. wet. Bad food. Nowhere to move around. The ship tosses. If, on 

‘See, we are now giving those aboard some milk and rolls,” he said. the upper decks, they are sick and in torture, what must it be down in the 
‘They have been just taken off the La France, and are waiting for inspec- hole? Then quarantine is sighted. 
tion. Next they will go into the medical rooms and be examined, then 
their passports will be vised, and after that they will be sent on their way to 
points all over America. Of course, some of them will be detained, sent to 
the hospital; some deported. 

“Last night we registered 3,100 on the island. We are sending 
through more than 85,000 immigrants every month, now—men, women 
and children—a greater number than came all through the war. 
Indeed, each week piles up more arrivals than the aggregate for the 
entire war period. We are crowded, the detention rooms are not 
large enough. Although we have in excess of 600 workers in the or- 
ganization, they are rushed unreasonably, and the immigrants scared 
half to death. 

‘“‘So we brought in some music to entertain the newcomers. For 
twenty weeks we've been carrying on this endeavor. It’s working 
better than we ever imagined it would. It’s making the listeners 
happy. It’s putting up a welcome sign to them. It’s speaking Amer- 
ica—America’s greeting in a language all of them understand.”’ 














































MERICA at last! Ah, but wait, the immigrant is taken off the boat 
A and landed—to endure another ordeal for ten days! Everything 
is fumigated. If the ship seems all right, the passengers are allowed 

to go further. Then comes the Ellis Island Transport. 

Here he waits a day. (Previous to the present regime, he was 
given no water or food.) Finally he is called to the medical 
department. Again he is thumped and pushed, his eyelids are 
turned back, and a few other things done to him. Then he is put 
in a long line to be inspected. A sheet that looks like a mile long is 
held before him and he must answer many questions. Then he is 
led into a room where he is detained, and given some food; after all 
of which he is labeled and put aboard another boat to be dumped in 
New York City, or put aboard trains for the West, North or South 
He is met by sharks and employment agents who soak him again 
unless he knows their game. 


s HAT can he think of America?” the Commissioner 
asks me. ‘What kind of a welcome is this, in the 
land he has been dreaming about?”’ 
Again the Commissioner points out of the window 
“Look he says at that mob. Every nation is 
represented. I venture you couldn’t call out a 
single country without having some one, hand 
raised in response.”’ 
I looked down. There were the costumes 
of many lands. I could recognize Holland, 
Italy, France and Turkey. I saw little 
children in quaint shoes and hats; old 
Russians with beards; young, stout, strong 
women of the farms of Sweden and 
Switzerland; thin, emaciated, sickly 
women of the cities of Poland: I could 
detect the Arab and the Arabian, the 
East Indian and the Cecho-Slovak, the 
Irishman and the Cockney English. There 
was a Scotchman in his kilts, a Spanish girl 
with her head cocked jauntily, coquetting. It 
seemed to be the world in a birdseye view. 
‘Look here,” the Commissioner turned my vision 
upon a horde in a crowded court. They were huddled 
together, men and women, listening eagerly to the man 
Sunday is the music day. Presa ES oo i al ake e on the steps, who shouted to them, as he read from a 
Now one can catch the laughter of the practical men: —_ st ae sap Ome bs ame Wallis’s sug- sheet. 
Music in the immigration department! What new fe “Uiscussed” Today “Liberty”, looming laree “Domenico Ferillo, Raoul Blanche, Moische Brag 


EFORE proceeding further it’s well that you know the 
Commissioner as I have seen him. He is a man of 
more than medium height, well built, with a fine, 

genial personality. He has a face that is wide 
open, from the eyes to the smile. His skin is 
ruddy, his hair brown, manner alert and 
sympathetic. I noted his way with his 
fellows—the staff {and the menials are all 
very much his friends. He has himself in- 
jected the spirit he wants to see in all the 
individuals who handle the immigrants 
and their problems. He wears glasses 
and pretends his secretary and his steno- 
graphers are responsible for everything. 

So I suppose they catch the suggestion 
and buckle down to severer tasks. I don’t 
want to give away Commissioner Wallis’s 
secrets to his associates, but I think I see his 
psychological method. It is admirable. To 
hear him, you would imagine he did nothing him- 
self. But one of the office people confided the truth 

he is on the job until midnight nearly every day. 

And they have no}six-day weeks on Ellis Island. 
Sunday is the same as every other day. Excepting that 


fantastic notions are these to inject into the routine? near little Ellis Island, listens to concerts that do much =‘ !owsky, Sarah Jones, Jugislave de Wronski, Michael 
But think of the immigrant; and the Commissioner’s to banish loneliness and make our new guests realize 0’ Flaherty.” 
vision must be admired. that America is really their friend. As each name was called, a hand went up and the 
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man or woman attached to the hand moved to the 
stairway, I was reminded of a scene out of the French 
Revolution, before the guillotine block. 

‘All languages, all tongues, all nations,’’ the Commis- 
sioner went on. ‘“‘And this is America, and to these 
poor souls, America seems worse up to now than any- 
thing of their own land. 

‘How are we going to make decent citizens of men and 
women who come in with their teeth tightly grind- 
ing, their fists clinched, their hearts turned to stone, 
their spleen gone green with ire. The stuff of which 
anarchy is made is oftenest brewed right at the port 
of the nation. 


WANT to shake these people by the hand, and 

say, ‘Welcome to America. This is a good land 

we are glad to have you.’ I can’t talk to them in 
their native tongue, I can’t go to each; but I know if I 
send music to them, I shall be accomplishing a part of 
what I seek to do. 

“That is the spirit back of our concerts. And, I can 
assure you, the music is working wonders. You should 
see them come in, then see them go out. You should 
watch the transformation in their faces—the applause, 


the sighs of relief, the effect afterward. Listen, the other 
day I was going through the rooms, and I came to a 
place where evervbody looked disconsolate. I said, 
‘What's the matter.’ Said one as spokesman, ‘We are 
not to be allowed to the concert, because we arrived only 
today.’ I said, ‘You shall go.’ He translated what I 


had said, and everybody applauded 

“Of course, uncerstand me, that I know music can not 
It is the leader for other ideals of mine, 
which are coming. The music is doing its work and will 
continue. I hope to spread it, and get it going in the 
individual rooms, and to encourage community singing. 

“What kind of music do we use?”” The Commissioner 
showed me some past programs. There were symphony 
concerts, artistic recitals by well-known singers, in- 
cluding Schumann-Heink; and Bodanzky’s Orchestra. 
“The best music works best. Especially the operatic 
bits for the Italians, the violin classics for the Russians, 
the folk songs for the different nations. I don’t use 
cheap music. I feel the classical and uplifting are de- 


do everything 


sirable 

“Do thev listen? They drink it in. After all that suf- 
fering—this comes like a balm. I give it to the listeners 
as America’s welcome. I have been giving out apples 
many did not know what to do with an apple—they’d 
never seen one before. But they liked them. I gave out 
crullers and buns one Sunday after the concert. Little 
Sounds petty talking 


things. Don’t amount to much 
about if 

‘Before mv appointment as Commissioner was offi 
cially announced I went about the island incognito to 
look over the ground. Accompanying me were two plain- 
clothes inspectors of police (I was formerly deputy polic« 
commissioner, as vou know We went over on the little 
boat. found grouches all along the line, were told to move 


on, move on. 
“Tt was at what is known as the Kissing Post 
(where friends meet friends and kiss each 
other—and even the inspectors) 
that one petty officer was 
particularly disagres 
able He cor 
manded 
Move on , 


AU 


mderful country 
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s and years the peasant, the farmer, and the city-dweller of ancient lands 
dreams and prays that some day he may get to America. 
till beheves the streets are paved with gold and there is a chance 





HEN Commissioner Wallis was first given 

the assignment of running Ellis Island he 
took a little journey (incog) over the Island. 
Nobody recognized him as the new “‘ boss’’—and 
he learned a lot! 

“*The first thing I did upon taking office was to 
call all the staff together,’”” Mr. Wallis told the 
author of this article. ‘‘I told them of my experi- 
ence, and we laughed. I went on, ‘The place to 
break down anarchy is right here, gentlemen. We 
must be eager to find the new citizens rather than 
to locate the undesirables. Let’s assume these 
people to be worthy of America first. Let’s be 
decent and kind. Put out the welcome sign!’”’ 

Gone forever is the day when immigrants were 
regarded like so many cattle. Kind treatment is 
the rule today. This article is the story of what is 
being done in New York to make the lot of new 
arrivals in the Nation’s metropolis an easier one. 











One of my companions tapped the petty officer on 
the shoulder and whispered, ‘I’m a plain-clothes man, 
inspector of police, and the gentleman you were so 
harsh with is the new Commissioner of Immigration.’ 

‘The man almost fainted. He warfted to apologize im- 
mediately. The first thing I did upon taking office was to 
call all the staff together. I told them of my experience, 
and we laughed. I went on, ‘The place to break down 
anarchy is right here, gentlemen. We must be eager to 
find the new citizens rather than tolocate the undesirables. 
Let's assume these people to be worthy of America first 
Let's be decent and kind. Put out the welcome sign!’ 

“Why, do you know, | found that no water was being 
given at meals to the detained ones. I said, ‘Here, give 
these people something to drink.’ Explained the man, 
‘It makes it too sloppy to take water from these hydrants. 
We have to keep mopping up.’ But they get water now. 
Out on that boat thev’re getting milk, where formerly 
they got nothing. I found that no soap or towels were 
given to the detained ones. I ordered that to be done. 
Of course, some of the immigrants started to eat the 
soap—but the general effect was good. 

“We can’t do everything at once. But you see what 
we're aiming at?” 


HAVE gone into immigration details because the 

situation at Ellis Island is so important. And being 

important—in a sense being the means of solving our 
labor problems, high costs, and many other difficulties— 
it is to me, as a musician and lover of music, a high 
compliment which is being paid the art by the accredited 
representative of the United States Government. 

What is going on there at Ellis Island is being 
cabled and written back to the Old World. Already 
new shiploads are coming who ask, ‘‘When do you 
have vour Welcome-to-America concerts?’ From. all 
over the world, newspapers are sending clippings ot 








He has heard about the 


Leslie's Weekly 


comments on this new spirit in American methods. 

The telephone rang. 

“You want to come to the concert; well come along,” the 
Commissioner said, then turning to me, ‘‘ That’s the tenth 
request today from important Government officials to come 
over. And, look here, this is what came in the morning 
mail. Of course, we can’t let people come over here in- 
discriminately to hear the concerts. They are only for 
the newcomers to America and employees of the Service. 

“And, by the way, the employees are getting the spirit 
through the music. Without exaggeration, I can say the 
concerts have done more to win the morale of the force 
than all my talks. My words were only promises and 
threats. But the music is the ideal in practice, and, be 
lieve me, the force could not sidestep the effect on the 
foreigners. It spread to the employees and made them 
ashamed to be other than of a kin to the music. 

“By the way, there are many interesting sidelights to 
the musical activities. Often we discover an artist in the 
audience. Then we persuade him to get up and he 
finishes the program late in the night! You will see many 
of the newcomers here hugging a violin, or a ’cello, or 
a flute, or a cornet, or even an accordion, to their hearts. 
They seem to be more careful of the instrument than of 
the members of their family—really, I mean it.” 

The Commissioner led the writer down into the general 
rooms. He showed the kind of food given now. There 
was a big, heaping plate of soun, then corned beef and 
cabbage, and bread and coffee for each of the detained 
ones. For those who are bound for the interior, all 
labeled on their lapels, he has arranged boxes of food 
which he sells at lower than cost. 

Makes it more comfortable on the trains,’ he ex- 
wlained, as he patted a little tot on the head, and lifted 
another litthe Dutch boy in his arms and kissed him, as 
the mother looked on smiling—the mother in a skirt 

ith a wide flare at the bottom that kept all persons a 
safe distance from her. 

‘Here, look at this.” We peeked through the keyhole 
of a room, where an old Russian sat playing an accordion 
while the others in the room were singing a wild Cossack 
folksong. 

Commissioner Wallis walked down to the wharf, and 
gave the writer the courtesy of his private launch. As 
we shook hands he said with a gracious smile: 

‘We will be looking for you—the immigrants and my- 
self, with those concerts of yours. Make them, as you 
say, the best music. And do something else for us—the 
immigrant and myself—tell the people what is being 
done here. Tell them not to keep silent when the future 
citizens appear. Say Welcome to America. 

“Wait, I must tell you a story. You know, I come 
from the South. When I landed in New York City, I was 
met by some friends, who made me so happy that, as far 
as I was concerned, New York was the greatest city in the 
world, peopled with the kindest souls, and everybody 
seemed generous and smiling—that was because of my 
reception, my first impressions, which I have never for- 
gotten. I couldn’t wait afterward to live in New York. 

The first impressions of the new prospective 
citizens, our new neighbors, must be of welcome. 
That’s the way to end anarchy and 
bolshevism. We greet the new- 
comers with music—strike 
up the band. Play en- 
cores in every city 
where they 
wander.” 





for every man.”” Here Commissioner Wallis is showing his charges a city, which, alas, 
possesses no wonderful golden streets, but which can point proudly to scores of 
her most significant citizens and say: ‘‘They came over penniless—in the steerage!” 
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How [ Buttlt a Nattion-Dollar Business on a Song 


By JOHN GOLDEN 


Producer of “Turn to the Right,” “Lightnin’,’ “Three Wise Fools,” “Dear Me,” etc. 


VERYBODY is writ- 
ing plays and any- 
body, getting hold of 
the money or the 
credit, can produce 
one. One day about seven 
years ago Winchell Smith 
said to me, “Let’s produce a 
play.”” I had just received a 
check for $4,300 as royalty on a 
song, ‘Good-bye Girls, I’m 
fhrough.” Scenting that 
something might happen that 
would require money, I had put 
that check into a special bank 
account in the old Astor Trust 
Company. The money was 
restless. So I answered: 
“Tan 
We agreed that we would go 
fifty-fifty, shook hands, and a 
pair of pals had formed a Play 
Producing Organization. Since 
then we have handled some 
millions of dollars, but the 
partnership has never been 
evidenced by anything more 
than that first handshake—and 
it never will be. 
In deciding to produce a 











wanted to leap on my prey 
Instead I took to being a bit 


haughty. 
He had a friend, a Miss 
Lillian Kitchell, who, it ap 


i 
pears, was a perfectly splend 
actress but had been singular 
unfortunate in that 
pany would give her an ack 
quate part. Could I find a play 
and organize a cast, and all 
that? He was a traveling sak 
man. He confided that th 
theater was a little out of his 
line, but he had several hundred 
dollars, and if Miss Kitchell 
wanted to be wooed by wav ol 
the billboard rather than b 
way of the furniture house i 
was nothing to him. I did not 
have to prove to him that lI 
was just the man he was look 
ing for. M 
showed it. 

Within a few minutes he h 


agreed to pay me fifteen dollar 


| 


no com 
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whok ea;©ril 
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1 week as actor-manager. I ha 


wished on him the pl: Caste 





becaus« l knew the part ol old 


man Ff 
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play, Smith and I were not 
doing anything in the least un- 
usual. Whenever a group of 
unemployed players gather to- 
gether they are likely to form a rainbow organization 
for the general uplift of the theaters, such as “* North- 
South Players,” ‘‘Toy-Box Workers” or ‘‘ Back-Alley 
Unless they get into a row about who is the 
best actor, they decide to produce a play—then they 
get into a row as to who will have the best part. This 
scrap makes it unnecessary to bother with the de- 
tails of selecting a play or getting the money with which 
to produce it. 

So, deciding to produce a play may be described as a 
semi-indoor sport popular in New York. But Smith and 
I were not actors. Speaking for myself alone, I can say 
I had been convinced on that point against my will, and 
had not taken a part for ten years. Smith really had 
been a good actor—better than I (I acknowledge this 
once and for all, here and now), but he may also have 
been previously convinced or he may have decided just 
to give all the other actors in the world a chance. Any- 
how it is a fact that he had not then been on the stage for 
more than ten years. He had been producing Bernard 
Shaw plays with Arnold Daly and had been writing 
plays. 

We had, therefore, at the outset a most unusual play- 
producing organization. Neither of us wanted to act in 
any show we might put on. Also, neither of us had a wife 
or sweetheart, near-and-dear friends, adopted sisters or 
aunts that we wanted to star. Family and near-family 
ties sometimes play the deuce with what is so lightly 
called the histrionic art. Another unusual feature of our 
highway alliance was that Smith had made some money 
which he was willing to spend in a sufficiently worthy 
cause. 


Guilds.” 


UT this is my own story. I can, for the time being, 

with decency and propriety, leave Smith out of it. 

He did not ask me to adventure with him just 
because I happened to wear a red tie, for I don’t believe 
it was red. Neither was he seeking the assistance of my 
business ability (I had been vice-president and general 
manager of a concern manufacturing chemicals), and | 
am pretty certain he did not know anything about my 
$4,300. He asked me because each of us had been 
through the theatrical mill; both knew it, and both 
thought we would like to do something worth-while. 

We believed we were experts in theatrical manage- 
ment because we long had been on the being-managed 
end. Both had done the fourteen miles from Schenectady 
to Troy. Why that mileage shotld be more famous in 
theatrical circles than any other fourteen miles may not 
at first be entirely apparent—yet this may be one, and a 
very potent, reason: 

Troy is the delightful city from which the Night Boat 
leaves for New York. The rulers of this particular boat 
line ordained that tickets should not be collected until 


‘I had received a check for $4,300 as royalty on a song ‘Good-bye, Girls, I’m Through,’ and $500 of this 
money was the initia! investment in the play ‘Turn to the Right,’ which has since taken in over $1,000,000.” 


the morning when you have reached New York and are 
leaving the boat. If you are broke up-State you head for 
Troy and the boat. You get on the boat—anyone can 
do that. In the morning a high official asks for your 
ticket. You reply feelingly that you have none. Then 
the hands throw you off the boat. But the point is they 
throw you off the next morning—in New York. In the 
whole history of the American stage no fact stands out 
with such surpassing importance as the ticket-collecting 
habits of the Hudson River steamers. Those boats are 
true patrons of the dramatic art. Otherwise many of our 
most talented performers would now be farm laborers. 

At the age of seventeen I became a professional actor, 
a producing manager and made the Troy hegira all in 
one throw. Before then I had been only an amateur. 
We had a loft down on Fourteenth Street that a chintz 
curtain and some footlights had turned into a theater, 
and there, under the direction of a man who was 
fortunately able to earn his living by day as a public 
accountant, we nearly every night gave a show—or 
rather, I should say, presented a drama. We were all 
serious-minded voungsters and comedy did not offer an 
adequate outh ‘r particular genius. 


Y first part down there was Othello which gave me 

a chance to do some grand, rough work. I never 

quite succeeded in strangling Desdemona, for’She 

was indeed an agile girl; but, carried away by my emo- 

tions, | can say I did what I could. We were all bound 

for the stage. All of us had tried the theatrical em 

ployment agencies, and gotten but without physical 
injury. 

I can never forget the sad, tired look of Mrs. Fernandez 
(she had the most flourishing actor’s employment agency 
then), as day after day | wore her best chair and my one 
pair of breeches shiny, waiting, till she’d turn to me with 
a sigh and say, ‘‘I’m afraid there’s nothing for vou yet, 
Johnny.” There must be something more unwelcome 
than an amateur in a theatrical agency, but I do not know 
just what it is. 

Having a literary turn of mind I also carefully followed 
all the newspaper adVertisements. One day I came 
across a paragraph in which-a man in Harlem asked for 
the privilege of hiring an actor-manager. I knew there 
must be something the matter with him or he wou!d not 
have advertised. I sped to Harlem and on the way be 
came both an actor and a manager. 

I found my man. If I had been given the opportunity 
to prepare the kind of a man I wanted most to meet I 
could not possibly have turned out anything so abso- 
lutely perfect as the individual who diffidently greeted 
me. In theatrical affairs when one runs across diffidence 
one hardly knows how to act. One suspects a concealed 
brick—but I was not experienced enough for that. I 


course, the leading part lI 
Was on my way back to pick 
strong supporting < 
Kitchell and myself from among 
our gang down on Fourteenth Street 

We opened at Middletown, N. \ The part of / 
required a white wig. I bought one from old John In 
for a quarter. He was the father of the Ince 
who are so famous i but that has 
nothing to do with the wig 
excepting that it was too small for my head, and, t 
as I would, some ol my\ blac k hair had to show After 
mature and careful consideration I decided the place 
it to show was in the back, for then I should, at kk 
make a good first impression. 


motiol 


pir tures 


It was a perfectly good wig 


We gave our play. The citizens of Middletow 
tended our first night in numbers. As far as I could ar 
range it I was the whole show and I was nothing if not 


earnest. But Middletown, although it survived the show 
and there was no violence, knew when it had enough 
One night was ‘‘ when.”’ 

The money of our angel gave out and from Schenectady 
to Troy we counted ties. I was duly and profanel 
thrown off the boat at New York, but 
hands did not really know what they were throwing of! 
they were not aware they had the privilege of man 
handling a Professional Actor. I had gone up the river at 
amateur, but I came down a professional actor, “ returt 
ing from tour,’ and as such presented myself at agencies 
which formerly had no leisure to talk with a tyro 


the coarse deck 


EFORE entering actively into dramatics in our 
Fourteenth Street studio I had, it is true, 
efficiently acted as a super at twenty-five cents a per- 

formance at Niblo’s Garden, Broadway and Spring Street, 
and again at Poole’s Theatre on Eighth Street Also I 
had been interested in the construction of the old Harti 


I had worked asa 


most 


gan Theatre, which now is the Garrick 
bricklayer on it. 

Taking full account of my 
Carleton engaged me to play the part of the servant in 
“Ve Earlie Trouble” at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street 
Theatre. Then, off and on for half a dozen years, I had 
parts of one kind and other. With Marie Wainwright at 
Wallack’s Theatre in ‘‘Amy Robsart,” ‘School for 
Scandal” and repertoire, they gave me twenty-two deol 
lars a week, which was a lot of money; but there were 
not many weeks. 

\ugustus Thomas took me on as the juvenile lead in 
‘‘A Night’s Frolic.’ These engagements were highly 
gratifying and I began to get a reputation, but not 
enough of a one to live on. I found I could write rhymes 
for which the newspapers and magazines would pay one 
dollar and sometimes as high as two dollars. I fell in with 
Dick Outcault 


experience, Henry Guy 


who afterwards created Buster Brown. 
He illustrated my verses and henceforth we got some 
times as much as six dollars. 

(Concluded on page 454 
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That evening, after he had gone over the house- 

hold bills for the third time and had added the 

im totals of his own expenses down-town, he sat back 
in his chair with a groove between his eyes. 


ARLY builders of the short story were 

prone to take their saws and hammers 

in hand and fashion a yarn of love in 

, a cottage Living in a cottage then 
was not so complicated as now, and it 

was a great deal easier to find a cottage in which 
to live. Only on rare occasions did love fly out of 
the window, and for such a situation there were 
many explanations. Life was not socomplex. In 
those days, described as “good” and “old,” we 
had not been introduced to such modern institu 
tions as flappers, baby dolls, tonsilotomy, vam 
pires, pure thread-silk hosiery, income-tax dodging, 
the high cost of flivving, and—of course—aviation. 
Perhaps we have accidentally stumbled on the 
reason why love flies out of the window more 
frequently than formerly. There are more win 
dows through which love can fly. And finally, 
iviation has made flying almost as simple as flivving. 
However, this is not an editorial; it is merely a short 
ramble into the field of observation, preliminary to 
the recital of certain joys and woes that blessed and 
cursed the home life of one Stephen C. Clark and the 
wife of his choice, one Dorothy Winton Clark, the 
Winton being included merely because she used it. She 
used it because it was her name before she was married. 
[he average story stops where their lips meet—and 
hey live happily ever after. But dothey? And if they 


don’t, why? This, then, is a tale of adventures in do 
mesticity, from the beginning of that era when they are 
supposed to live happily ever after. 


YTEPHEN C. CLARK was almost as ecstatic as a 
S } way to have two boils lanced He 
knew now the truth of an assertion his mother 
those bygone days when she spanked 
him on the old, familiar place, then wiped her own eyes 
nd declared it hurt her more than it did him. He must 


f 


man o1 


speak plainly to the Only Girl. Suppose she might 
nisunderstand 

This is an era of plain speaking. He had told the 
grocer the price groceries was sufficient evidence of 


ofiteering. Whereupon the grocer had told him to get 
6 some place out of there and to chase himself around 
the block. If he could buy stuff to eat somewhere else, 
it a lower price, he was invited to go there and buy it. 
But one is not supposed to buy groce ries at the place to 


hich Stephen C. Clark was consigned. Stephen had 





naid high prices and tried to make both ends meet 
ea ot le h until he was driven to the place 
here Bolsheviks begin to grow. He had married with 
cient capital to finance the undertaking and 
r r, he had married a girl who did not know nearly 
h about the fluct g value of a dollar as does 

essor Irving Fisher 

And vet Love had not been altogether cross-eyed. 
S ‘ s making fiftv whole dollars a week. He re 
bere e time wl that much money was not to be 
ed at as p ent for even a month’s labor. He 


} 


emembered } t tv-t lollars a week provided 


By TOM S. ELROD 


Author of ‘‘Personal Contact,’’ etc. 


sufficient funds for affluence \lso now he knew how 
much worry present conditions were causing him and 
how hard he was trying to convert fifty dollars a week 
into elastic currency—sufliciently elastic to stretch from 
one week end to another. 

Dorothy’s father and mother had not been enthusi- 
astic about the match. Not that they objected t 
Steve. He was a nice boy, clean and manly. He worked 
and had ideas. He could provide a home for Dotty, but 
Dotty had been brought up on cream and cake instead ot 
bread and milk 
loo many of them are hand fed, then turned over to a 
condition of living in which they have to feed themselves. 
But nobody could find much fault with Dorothy after 
basking in the sunshine of her smile. Such eyes, such a 
nose, such a kissable mouth! 

Yes, the general effect had worked on Steve in that 

She had several refusals to 
file away in her memory before she fell before the on 


way—and various others 


1 


slaughts of Stephen C. Clark’s impetuous love-making 
And he had taken her av from that life of frills, from 


silks and satins into an era that must for a time recognize 
a little gingham and cotton. ‘‘Economy”’ for the time 
being was the 1rd on the door-mat 

“You know, Stevum she told him shortly after they 
were installed 1! the cottage ‘I can cook some things 


ind I can try to cook just anything. And we love each 
other so much that it won’t make any difference whether 
the stuff tastes good or not. If I burn something until 
it’s not fit to eat, why then I'll kiss you seven times and 


you will feel much better than if you had eaten a hearty 


meal. Now isn’t that so?” 
And where is the hard-hearted bridegroom who could 
deny such a statement? At any rate Steve had one of 


those suggested full meals right there and then; and 


‘Fr 
second heiping 


this sweetness of disposition was well 


even called for 

But while a 
enough in its way it did not provide the vitamines that 
scientists say are so essential as a builder of strength and 
health. Nor was the food problem the only one. Steve 
had made his fifty a week go a considerable distance. 


He had managed to find a cottage in a reasonably nice 


a 
I] 


Too many girls are treated that way. 


Leslie's We ly 


LOVE and a BANK BALANCE 








“Oh, oh, Stevums mustn’t get a wrinkle in his fore 
head,’’ Dorothy complained, dropping to the arm 
of his chair. ‘‘Husband mustn’t worry and look 
cross. What's happened now?” 


neighborhood ‘and, miracle of miracles, he had 
rented it for forty dollars a month. He had in 
sured his life for a figure that made him worth 
considerably more dead than alive—at least just 
then. It cost money to pay the premiums. He 
did not believe they should retire into their shells 
even if they did so thoroughly enjoy the earl) 
honeymoon hours of leisure, love-making in the 
big, overstuffed chair that Aunt Edna had given 
them as a wedding present. There were meat, and 
green groceries, flour, rice, spaghetti, clothing 
heat, light and incidentals. How very, very 
many items could demand admittance under the 
general head of incidentals. 


OROTHY, being sweet, beautiful and pos 

D sessed of a good disposition, had invested 

all these qualities in the partnership. That, 

we must admit, was fair enough. At least Steve thought 
So. 

‘You make the bills,” he told her, and “Ill pay them. 
Of course, you realize we must be mighty cautious about 
spending money. I have something of a balance at the 
bank and I have my salary, but everything’s higher than 
a cat’s back—than two cats’ backs to be exact. We are 
not going to skimp, but we can’t have a car just yet, and 
it will take mighty good steering to keep off the rocks. I 
say this in a general way. You are not going to plunge 
Sweetie, are you? Of course not! And what you reason 
ably need you shall have. And what you buy I shall 
pay for.”’ 

For «nswer she had given him some of those full-meal 
kisses and had rumpled his hair. Wonder if Delilah 
rubbed Sampson’s head before she gave him the cele 
brated hair-cut? 

Dorothy had taken husband at his word. When she 
saw a hat marked down to eighteen dollars when the 
original price had been twenty-seven, she bought it 
without hesitancy and boasted of the saving she had 
made. When she played golf—for she had insisted right 
from the start that she must not give up the game—she 
bought the best balls and occasionally lost them. She 
dined at the club-house occasionally because it was so 
nice to eat there, among friends. She did various other 
things calculated to shoot a bank balance full of holes, 
but she was so dear about it, and so honey-sweet that 
Steve had never given her a cross word! And, by the 
eternal, he never would! 

That evening, after he had gone over the household 
bills fer the third time and had added the totals of his 
own*expenses down-town, he sat back in his chair with a 
groove between his eyes. 

‘‘Oh, oh, Stevums mustn’t get a wrinkle in his fore- 
head,” Dorothy complained, dropping to the arm of his 
chair. ‘‘Husband mustn’t worry and look cross. What’s 
happened now?” 

‘‘Nothing much.” His arm stole around her so he 
could hold her close. *‘ Nothing very much, my dear. I 
was just figuring a little. You see I mentioned some time 
ago about these bills. I know you haven’t bought any 
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thing you didn’t need, but our bank balance is getting 
frightfully low and the current receipts are not going to 
be enough to carry us over unless we find a place to 
curtail somewhere.” 

“Tt’s the horrid profiteers,”’ she explained. ‘‘They 
should all be hanged by the neck until quite, quite dead.” 

Steve nodded in perfect accord. 

“However,” he ventured, ‘‘other people are up against 
the same conditions. Several of the fellows at the oflice 
are married and have children. They make the same 
money that I make, and yet they are managing to save a 
little. I don’t know how they do it, but they do.” 

“Well, my dear,” and her voice was becoming a trifle 
strained, “‘do you wish me to put on a one-piece bathing 
suit when I go calling, and shall we eat second-day bread 
with oleo on it? How can I economize any more than 
I do right now? Have you any suggestions? You said 
for me to make the bills and you would pay them. 1 
realize we are poor—I don’t mean that in any nasty 
way—but it’s true. Yet how am I to do more than I 
have done?” 

Steve hesitated. He realized they were drifting quite 
close to their first disagreement. He must be diplomatic, 
yet firm. 

‘Do you know anything about the budget system?” 
he asked, at length. 

“No more than I do about the Bridget system,”’ she 
answered. ‘‘I ran across something about it in the paper 
the other day, but it gave me a headache. What has this 
—this what-do-you-call-it have to do with our household 
bills, and our happiness?” 

“Just this. With a budget system there is a head for 
each department of expense. The total is divided and 
apportioned to the various expense items. If youare 
supposed to spend but five dollars a week for one thing 
the budget calls for that much and the total must not be 
overdrawn. Do you understand?” 

‘It’s as clear as currant jelly,”’ Dorothy replied, ‘only 
I can’t see what’s on the other side. Can’t you explain it 
so a little child, about my age, can begin to understand? 
Can’t you make it something like: ‘See the cat. Can the 
cat run? The cat will run after the rat.’” 

The patience of a new husband is a marvelous thing. 
Steve stifled a desire to sigh and reached for a slip of 

aper. 

‘All right,” he began, pencil in hand, “you follow me 
and we'll have no more worries. Let’s figure a little. In 
running over these bills I find that our average for meat 
is three dollars a week and we spend an average of eight 
dollars for groceries. Or, at least, that was our average 
before we began to eat up the bank balance. We pay 
forty dollars a month for this house and that means a 
rent item of ten a week. I have figured the cost of fuel 
and it will run to two dollars a week. Light costs us a 
dollar. We might put down, say, three dollars for enter- 
tainment. A certain amount must be saved every week 
to prepare for an emergency. I might get sick and be 
out of a job for months. My insurance costs a good deal 
and there are taxes to be paid. Suppose we say that 
savings, insurance and taxes amount to ten weekly. I 
have figured the clothing money as low as possible. If I 
allow for eight dollars each week that means $416 < 
year, or $208 each. We can’t dress as we'd like on that 
but we may put it in the budget as a mark to shoot at 
Then include five dollars for incidentals; and do you 
know what the total is? Well, it’s fifty dollars, exactly 
the amount in my pay envelope every Saturday morn. 
ing. 

% And you mean that I must never spend over three 
dollars a week for meat, and eight dollars for groceries?” 

‘Approximately, my dear,” he tried to explain. 
“You may run a little over sometimes, or a little under, 
but we must average these things and see that the total 
keeps within my income. Otherwise we face what the 
speculators know as financial ruin. Don’t you think you 
can manage with a budget like this?”’ 


OROTHY didn’t know, but she was willing to try. 
She was willing to do anything that would remove 
the lines of care from the face of her perfectly 
good husband. Of course, she got money now and then 
from her adoring parents. She could use that in a pinch 
for household expenses and say nothing to him about it. 
Yes, she would stay within that budget or know why. 
Steve came home for lunch and that meant substan- 
tial fare at noon. Dinner in the evening usually was 
fairly pretentious. Buying meat for all those meals on 
an allowance of three dollars a week is a task. Dorothy 
realized it when the first bills arrived. Groceries had 
overreached the eight-dollar maximum. She had read 
of a sale of tricolette dresses and the purchase of one, 
although made at a saving, had meant considerable 
money. Many more such purchases would exhaust her 
part of the clothing allowance; yet one had to think of 
frocks for winter and summer, spring and fall—hosiery, 
shoes, hats, gloves, undergarments and the like. It was 
maddening. They had gone to a show, and although their 
weekly entertainment allowance was three dollars they 


had used up six. Items she had vaguely listed under 
incidentals exhausted that part of the budget and leit it 
gasping. With rent, heat and light she had had nothing 
to do, but so many expenses under her particular items 
had called for money that nothing was left for savings, 
insurance and taxes. 

“You should have married a bookkeeper,” she de- 
clared, dropping into a chair and biting her lip to keep 
back the tears. ‘‘I’ve tried and tried, and I can’t under- 
stand about expenses and money. Other people surely 
don’t have to haggle over pennies. I’m a failure and I 
worry you and I'll never be any better, and we’ll run into 
debt, and we'll go to the poorhouse and,—” 

By that time Steve had his arms around her and was 
saying sweet somethings. He advised her to think 
nothing more about it, at least for the time being. May- 
be he would get a raise at the office. There were rumors 
afloat that more money was in sight. Maybe he could 
think up a different system. Above all he did not care 
to see her cry. That would make him feel as if he had 
taken a club ahd battered her with it. And he must 
change the subject. 

“What did you do this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Oh, I had a surprise for you,” she answered, ‘but I 
had nearly forgotten it in all this mess about bills. Any- 
how, it doesn’t amount to much, because it won’t pay 
for meat and head lettuce.” 

“‘But what was it?” 

“Nothing much, except that I won the women’s 
tourney, out at the club. I played Madge Rainey in the 
finals and she had me until the last two holes. Then she 
got into the rough once and made a bad putt on the last 
green. I beat her two strokes and won the cup.” 

Steve gave her lavish congratulations and they fell to 
talking of the game. Suddenly he had an idea. 

‘‘What’s your usual score for nine holes out there?” 
Steve queried. 

“Oh, around forty, I guess. You see I’m a little better 
than most of them, even if I do admit it. I had to be 
better to win the tournament.” 

“And what’s par?” 

“‘Par’s thirty-six, but I’ve never played it in that. 
Not many of the men have. Nobody plays that third 
hole in par and the seventh is a heart-breaker.” 

“* And your greatest ambition on the little, old course?” 
he suggested. 

“Ts to play it in par,” she declared. “If I could do 
that I would be supremely happy and then, if I could make 
two or three birdies, or even one, well, even worries about 
bills wouldn’t make so much difference in my young 
life.” 

Steve went over to the writing desk, rummaged a 
moment and came back with the family budget. 

“T’ve just been thinking,” he announced. ‘There 
are nine items on this budget. Why can’t we think of it 
asa nine-hole course? Now that number one hole is meat. 
Par on that is three dollars a week. The grocery hole, 
or number two, is par at eight. If we get by those holes, 
and they have about the worst hazards, we’ve got a good 
chance for an eight on the clothing hole. We can make 
the fourth, or rent hole, in an easy ten. We just natu- 
rally can’t afford to get into the rough there. The heat 
hole is an easy two and it ought to give us lots of joy to 
make that light hole in one. Take a perfect three for the 
entertainment hole, a ten for the savings and insurance 
hole, because it’s a long one, then finish in five for the 
incidentals hole. That makes the household expense 
course par at fifty. Can you play it?” 

Dorothy jumped up, a new light in her eyes. 

“T never thought of it that way,” she cried. “It would 
rob your old budget of a lot of things if I could think of 
it as a game. But Steve, I’m afraid I’d get into the 
rough, off the course and all that sort of thing. Suppose 
I broke a club or lost the ball entirely. I do know how 
to play golf, but I don’t know a thing about this house- 
keeping game.” 

“Play it the same way,” he advised. “If you’re a true 
sport—and I know you are—you'll have no trouble. And 
if you do win, why I'll buy you a cup, or something 
equally desirable.”’ 


HEREUPON, Dorothy Winton Clark began the 
effort of her life. She discovered, as other wo- 
men have before her, that meat is not essential 

at every meal. A sympathetic neighbor, old enough to 
be her mother, gave her that information. She learned 
also that a meal may be prepared without the most 
expensive groceries. She stirred up a cake, according to 
the rule book, and Steve praised it. Yet it cost only a 
little and helped save on the grocery item. There was no 
clothing to be bought the first week and that item rode 
as it stood. Rent, heat and light were easy to make. 
They went to two movies and kept well within the enter- 
tainment allowance. Enough was left to make the de- 
sired deposit in their joint savings account and set aside 
the insurance and tax money. Incidentals even worked 
out at four dollars and fifty cents.” 

“Just think,” she shouted, as they went over the bills 


together. “I played that ninth hole in less than par and 
made a birdie! And the first is just par, and another 
birdie on the second! I'll starve you to death before I'll 
make a bad score on those meat and grocery holes.”’ 

They were so happy over the experience of the first 
week that they came near going into the rough on 
thé entertainment hole. Steve went so far as to suggest 
that they go down-town and buy expensive food at « 
hotel. 

“And ruin my game, just when I’m going good? Not 
on your handsome picture!”’ Dorothy insisted. “Don't 
tempt me when I’m showing tournament form.” 

So it continued. Dorothy read the department store 
advertisements. They were tempting. She was tempted. 
She was donning her hat before going down-town to buy 
a real bargain in silk underwear when she caught her 
reflection in the glass. 

“Just think,” she told herself in the mirror, “how far 
off the fairway you’d be when you got through buying 
those wilky things. Just think how many strokes it 
would take to get back in bounds and where your score ‘d 
be in approaching the green. There’s nothing doing! 
I’m not going to ruin my game, even if I do want those 
things badly enough to weep for them.” 

She removed her hat and instead of going to the de- 
partment store went into the kitchen. 

“Play any golf today?”’ Steve asked that evening. 

“Not any real golf,” she replied, “but some of the 
other kind, I’m getting to be a real household golf play- 
er. I renounced a chance that would have cost me all! 
sorts of strokes and made for the kitchen instead. I made 
a perfect drive with a wooden spoon, was over the first 
hazard with a salad fork, cleared a mean bunker with 
my can opener and laid down a beautiful approach shot 
with my paring knife. Then I holed out with the egg 
beater, and congratulated myself because there was no 
one here to congratulate me.” 

Whereupon Steve congratulated her, and in no uncer- 
tain fashion. His expected increase in salary had not 
come and although various prices had been cut—so the 
dispatches from Washington said—it still cost a great deal 
of money to live. Yet, week after week, Dorothy played 
the household course in par or less. Once she had yielded 
to the lure of a silk sweater and was entirely out of 
bounds at the clothing hole. But she made up for it in 
the weeks following. Her averages were all that an ex- 
pert accountant could ask. 


OROTHY was tired many, many times. She 
yearned for the comforts that had been hers be- 
fore marriage had made her so happy, and had 

given her so many responsibilities. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances she might have considered going home and 
crying a bit on mother’s shoulder. Mother would have 
petted her, given her something sweet to eat and have 
pressed a crisp bill into her hand. But she was a woman 
now, thrown to a considerable extent upon her own 
responsibility. She must help her husband make his way 

their joint way—and whether it should lead to lasting 
happiness was largely to be determined on how evenly 
they divided the load. All Dorothy’s sense of sports- 
manship was aroused. Ordinarily, she might have gone 
to mother, but so long as the household course was par at 
fifty she was going to play those nine holes in par, or less 

Steve sometimes noted the tired look in Dorothy's 
eyes. He would try to cheer her up. 

“It’s a game, Steve, it’s a game,” she would insist. 
“Don’t you think I am a good sport? Did you think 
you’d married a quitter? Isn’t it as much my place to 
carry part of the load of this partnership as it is yours?”’ 

Came a day when he hurried home. He had news to 
impart. The old man had said thingstohim. He had 
told Stephen C. Clark that the best way to try men’s 
souls was to have them get married and have them 
try to make both ends meet. If they could do that, and 
if they remained cheerful and reasonably happy under 
the strain—why then there was good stuff in them. 

The old man saw good stuff in Steve. In appreciation 
of that good stuff he had discovered there was a raise 
in salary. By the first of the year another increase 
might be expected and there was a hint of a partnership 
in the future. For them par would be sixty a week now 
instead of fifty! Is it any wonder that Stephen hurried? 

Dorothy listened to the glad tidings, her hands folded 
in her lap. 

“Tt’s wonderful, Steve, truly wonderful,” she said, 
rather softly. ‘‘I’ve some news for you, too, and I’ve 
been hesitating about telling it for fear you would worry. 
But I made up a new budget and have been playing 
the new course in par. You never knew anything about 


it, but there’s another item on the list of expenses. For. 





you see, Steve—come over here close to me—you see, 
there’s going to be another expense where we must 
make a birdie—we’ve just got to make it in less than 
par to keep up our record.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Steve 

So she whispered to him. And Stephen knew that 
the game just had to be played! 
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The Draft Dodgers 


HERE are more than two hundred thousand 


»] draft dodgers in this country—and one in 
Germany. Every dodger ought to be con- 
fronted with a military tribunal, and the 
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The Words of Strong Men 


HE words of President Harding and Vice- 

President Coolidge fire the faith and 

rouse the spirit of readers. Their words 

have an occult quality. They seem to 

film American pictures upon the screen 

of the mind. They awaken dormant sentiments; 

flood the imagination with long-silent voices and 

half-forgotten messages, as if we were connected 

with the past by telephone, and all our history were 

on the wire. This is the magic power of pure and 

powerful character. This was the kinship of under- 

standing that joined our greatest leaders to their 

countrymen, their words flashing through millions 

of beating hearts and linking a living nation with 
its dead. 

As long as our political literature possesses this 
peculiarity we shall know that the men who carry 
our fortunes in their arms bear the spirit of our 
fathers in their hearts. When our State papers 
become starched stiff with facts—when intensity of 
feeling is gone, and passages no longer shine as if 
penned with blood and tears—then we may fear 
that the time has come to be solicitous about the 
state of our souls. Still, we feel that the luminous 
sentences and classic diction of our Chief Magis- 
trates hold an immortal charm. We are sure that 
the words will roll like the drum-beats of a high 
purpose because we are sure they are symbols of 
the men themselves. In his first inaugural address 
President Harding definitely established himself as 
a master of simple language eloquently expressed. 
Dealing in large and vital facts he expounded the 
country’s problems with all the warmth and direct- 
ness of one who argues for the right. 

The fascinating power of our political literature 
arisés from its presentation of images through the 
association of noble ideas. We would turn away from 
the name of freedom did its meaning not create a 
and frame a vista of our days. 
Patriotism, without our loftv men, is as cold as 
chivalry without woman. In every land an idola- 
trous abstract sentiment, patriotism in our land is 
embodied by men who are themselves breathing 
principles. It is singularly satisfying to reflect that 
our captains can impart the feelings of America in 
words which blend our heritage in messages of com- 
manding dignity and jewelled splendor—words that 
stir us because we know that the tribute of Webster 
to Calhoun is true of each of our leaders, werds 
h nothing mean near his head 
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system they sought to deface exhibited in all its 
vigor. This is not vengeance. ‘This is exact and 
even justice. These skulkers are renegades and 
apostates, and they should be struck by the rod of 
the law, on the possible chance that the spark of 
patriotism may be kindled in their dead sensibilities. 
This exercise of the military prerogative would be a 
vindication of the civil draft boards, and would 
remove the stultifying reproach that in the direst 
crises of citizenship the common rights of citizens 
may be treated carelessly by a defiant element. 

The contention that retroactive punishment is 
difficult and uncertain serves as an apology for 
cowardice. The motive of all punishment of crime 
is the salutary example. We shelter a class in need 
of a warning. It is infinitely important that this 
class be reminded that the day of reckoning is 
marked. Lenity would encourage the prostitution 
of loyalty by milk-bloods and half-breeds in future 
peril—and what honest mangviewing the emergen- 
cies of the last seven years, does not apprehend 
other hours when the guns shall roll through the 
streets? 

Every convicted draft dodger ought to be dis- 
barred from citizenship in the country he refused to 
defend. Sentence in jail and fines are fully justified. 
This is a matter that ought not to be left to expedi- 
ency. It has no aspect which entitles the criminals 
to either mercy or sympathy. It might be contended 
that slackers, so deficient in that generous courage 
which is the basis of manhood, would not fear shame. 
But these dodgers, baptized into the communion 
of citizenship, sought to make it a sacrament of 
infamy. They should be held up as a list of pro- 
scription, so that we may not rear weaklings, nor 
our edifice be a burrow for rats. 


The Loosening of the Hide-Bound 


USSIA has settled Socialism—as eggshells 
settle coffee. All the wisdom-teeth of the 
apostles of the bloody turnover are chewing 
upon the cud of reflection. There is a 

glimmer of dawn in many a dark brain-bowl. The 
individualistic principle that a government should 
be entrusted only with those public functions which 
it may perform more efficiently than private enter- 
prise is not rejected with the prompt scorn of former 
days. The Socialistic theory that society should be 
shampooed with kisses and cradled by an official 
wet-nurse will continue to attract some of the young 
and innocent. But as the soft spots harden with 
the knowledge of what happened in Russia, they 
will doubt whether either cats or kings like to be 
kicked into a dishless dinner. The haio of Karl 
Marx has been cast into the discard after a test of 
its spurious metal. 

“The oi' in me would set hell on fire,” vaunted 
fat Falstaff. The Socialists were cock-sure their 
philosophy was going to burn up the present sys- 
tem. It is now their fate to fade out of the scenery. 
They might, if they choose, linger in the wings with 
some propriety, and console themselves by ponder- 
ing upon the wise men who once worshipped sticks, 
cast horoscopes, searched for the philosopher’s 
stone, based all civil government upon religious 
dogma, and, even in our own time, taught that a 
national debt was a blessing. 

How, in the name of all the sacred shadows, the 
depositing of all property in the title of a government 
is going to make butcher’s meat and baker’s bread 
more plentiful remains just as clear, after all the 
Socialistic wrangling, as how the 16-to-1 proposition 
proposed to fill people’s pockets with silver dollars. 
But the hide of another doctrine is loosened. The 
winds of time blow; the comets glow in the sky; the 
witches ride broomsticks; the hair of ignorance is 
burned off by the friction of experience; the propa- 
gandist denounces the impenetrable stupidity of 
public opinion, and at last sits down in a pail of 
ashes and acknowledges that he mistook his audacity 
for intelligence. 
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Appraising Yankee Brains 


" OVING picture brains” is what afflicts 
us, says Rev. Dr. Wadsworth. We think 
too quickly, recently stated a visiting 
Frenchman. A British psychologist thinks 

we all think alike. Only two per cent. do any intelli- 

gent thinking, is the conclusion of one of our own 
metaphysicians. All these may be true; but not 
all the truth. Schools, press, pulpit, books and 
roaring life are panting breathlessly to fill up our 
buckets of thought—not to mention love and 
taxes. If Socrates should show up in any neigh- 
borhood in this country, he would be put in 
the infant class. With the world cluttered up 
with machinery, it is too late to go back and 
play with the goats of Adam’s grandfather. Isaac 

Newton knew that when he said that he had 

played on the sea-shore of truth and gathered 

some pretty shells. 

None of us lives long enough to think to the bottom 
of all the wells. A specialist in gathering garbage 
has a low opinion of the knowledge of a college pro- 
fessor who cannot swing a barrel of ashes over his 
head. Each of us, wringing subsistence from our 
specialty, must think superficially about many other 
things. Were it otherwise we would become a na- 
tion of turnips and turtles. 

We are a diverse people. Some hissing hot or 
frozen stiff. Some with horns and some tamed by 
reform. Some sinking with low spirits and some 
rising with alacrity. Some who would fry facts into 
fritters and some who try to throw every third 
thought toward the hereafter. Some who want the 
procession to move all one way and some who would 
wedge a hyphen in the teeth of the Goddess of 
Liberty. 

We are neither all wiseacres nor ignoramuses. 
But when we stop thinking we are either locked in a 
strait-jacket or cradled for eternity. Thus far we 
have throbbed like a riot of opinion. We still sail 
on the flowing tide of youth, in high effervescence 
amid the ‘‘accoutrement, complement and ceremony 
of life.’ When we are an ebbing race, drifting 
towards the long home of nations, we shall think of 
Oliver W. Holmes’s peaches, that grew soft and 
sweet just before they began to decay. 


The Gallon-a-Week Decision 


T is well to inquire for the seer who sang “ Poor 
John Barleycorn, don’t you cry, you'll be a 
drugstore by and by!” Some day somebody 
will want to raise a monument to him, and it is 

well to fix the facts indubitably while they are fresh. 
For this decision is destined to become as famous as 
the Dred-Scott case. Even the incidental circum- 
stances will interest future inquirers. The last 
bottle was in sight when every deaf man in the dry 
world heard Mr. Palmer say distinctly, “A gallon a 
week.”” The Aurora Borealis glowed; the glide on 
the cellar stairs changed to a clog-dance, and 
great expectations turned millions of men into 
Micawbers. 

The point looks like a legal one. It is really a 
transfer of the fate of the future from the hands of 
the lawyers to the doctors. Legally a brewery is a 
chemical factory and a gin-mill a pharmacy—or 
potentially something like that. If the distillery is 
to be replaced by the apothecary’s shop we are in 
the way of becoming a nation of superficial hypo- 
chondriacs and admission to the select circle of hard 
drinkers may be achieved through a slip of paper 
bearing Latin symbols. What was once but a con- 
venient establishment for the purchase of powder 
pufis and nostrums may yet rise to the dignity of a 
club where the social amenities may be practiced 
with surreptitious zeal. Water, once miraculously 
changed to wine, has been changed from wine to 
medicine. Epidemics will become popular. Chronic 
invalidism may be envied, and vigorous giants in 
prime health will be subject to scandalous fainting- 
fits. This is the sanguine supposition. It may not 
work that way. For, not being sneaks or liars, few 
of us will invite suspicion by being sick, while our 
friendly circle indulges in more snickers than 
sympathy. Besides, medicine costs more than a 
beverage. 
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An Old Master That Went Begging 


T= other day a bric-a-brac dealer in Paris exhibited a 
painting which he declared to be a “‘ genuine Raphael.” 
Loud laughter ensued. Later he announced that the 
price of his ‘masterpiece’ was the modest sum of 300,000 
francs. Whereupon the laughter grew louder. The 
passers-by were convulsed. ‘‘Did you ever hear of any- 
thing more amusing?” they chortled. Now and then a 
prospective purchaser appeared upon the scene, examined 
the picture, and departed hastily. Finally an American 
who isn’t bothered by the high cost of living arrived. 
With him was a connoisseur. Together they made a care- 
ful examination of the old canvas. Then, to the surprise of 
onlookers, the Yank calmly paid the dealer 290,000 francs, 
and taxied away with the painting! Genuine? Of course. 
Now hundreds of French collectors are kicking themselves 
for losing a truly great work of art. 

Undoubtedly the complete story of how the ‘“find”’ 
came into the possession of the lowly dealer would make 
extremely interesting reading; but as yet it has not crossed 
the Atlantic. Paris is so filled with counterfeit paintings, 
credited to the long-dead masters, that it is always danger- 
ous to purchase anything without doing as the lucky 
American did and taking along a man who knows the false 
from the genuine. At times, though, even the ablest 
critics are doubtful; and there are in existence today a 
number of pictures which are either worth fabulous sums 
or are worth nothing at all. The use of the X-rays has 
lately helped to settle the fate of several of these works of 

doubtful value. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Is This the Fastest 100-Yard Dash Ever Run? 


H4r? pressed by the flying speed marvel on his right, Charlie Paddock, the fleetest 
human being on earth, literally hurls his body through the air in order to win one of 
the greatest races in athletic history. The memorable struggle—a hundred-yard dash 
was held at Stanford Oval, California. The announcement that in finishing first in it 
Paddock had negotiated the distance in 93/; seconds (a world’s record) created a sensation 
in sporting circles. Those who have never seen the Westerner in action pooh-poohed the 
idea. ‘‘ The timing was incorrect!” they said. Those who have run against him and those 
who saw him cover himself with glory at the last Olympic Games hailed the news very 
differently. ‘‘He may even clip off another second!”’ they remarked. 

On June 23, 1906, D. J. Kelly, of Oregon, was credited with running a “century” in 93/5 
seconds. On that occasion, also, the accuracy of the timing was questioned. Nevertheless 

Kelly’s feat was acknowledged by the International Amateur Athletic Federation. 
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When the Mighty Tilden ‘‘Went Up in the Arr” 


ERE’S a tennis match, which, to say the least, is a bit unusual. The player in th 
far court is William T. Tilden, the greatest player in the world today. His adver 
sary is Watson M. Washburn. They aré playing on the roof of Wanamaker’s in Phil 
adelphia. ‘‘Far from the madding crowd” they smashed away at each other until 
the champion had won two straight sets. All of which serves as a reminder that the 
tennis season is upon us. It bids fair to be the most successful in the history of the gam« 
Last year the stands from coast to coast proved unable to accommodate all who wante d 
to witness the great matches. 

With the Davis Cup series as a piece de resistance, and experts from every section 
of the country becoming dangerous contenders for premier honors, this year’s features 
will prove even more popular. The chances are, however, that very few such well 

aerated games as this one will be served to the enthusiasts. 
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Secrets Kept 4,000 Years Laid Bare by Yankee Picks 


O Americans—the members of an expedition represent- 
ing the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York 
City—goes the honor of making the richest archeological 
find of recent years. A bit of rare good luck, following 
months of unrewarded excavation work in Egypt, paved 
the way for the discovery, the dramatic details of which 
read like an episode from the pages of Rider Haggard. 

About 2,000 B. C. Mehenkwetre, Chancellor and Steward of th« 
Royal Palace, was buried in a wonderful cliff-tomb near Thebes. 
Near h‘s final resting-place he-had caused to be constructed a 
secret chamber containing an enormous number of tiny models 
depicting in detail the life of the Egyptians of 4,000 years ago 
No one ever found it—until those Yankees came! 

Little of value had been found and the party was just on thx 
verge of leaving the lonely old tomb, apparently denuded of its 
treasures, when a workman, engaged in clearing away some 
fallen rock in a corridor, found a small, dark hole in one of the 
walls. An electric flashlight was brought, and—but let’s allow 
Mr.H. E. Winlock, leader of the party at the time, to tell the stor 
‘When one by one we lay flat on the ground and shot a beam of 
light into that crack we saw flashed before us one of the most 
startling sights it has ever been a digger’s luck to see. The rays o 
that little torch shot into a little world of four thousand years ago, 
and when I peeped I found myself gazing down into the midst of a 
myriad of brightly painted little men going this way and that. A 
tall, slender girl gazed across at me perfectly composed; a gang of 
little men with sticks in their upraised hands drove spotted oxen 
rowers tugged at their oars on a fleet of boats, while one ship 
seemed foundering right in front of me, with its bow balanced 
precariously in the air. And all of this busy going and coming 
was in uncanny silence.” 

In Mehenkwetre’s day it was the custom to put beside the stat 
ues of the dead few a figures of servants at their daily tasks, the 

idea being that the spirits of these Lilliputians and the food that 

they produced eternally supplied the spirit of the statue 
with sustenance. Mehenkwetre, being a person of great 
wealth, went his contemporaries one better, and 
supplied himself with a much larger series of mod 

els than has ever heretofore been unearthed. 
The photograph at the top of this page shows the 
chamber as it appeared when it was first opened; 











he right gives an idea of the appearance 
tomb; the third picture is that 
ive bearing food to her powerful mast 
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The Home-Run King Strikes Out 
When His Royal Highness ‘‘Babe”’ 
Ruth, ruler of the Kingdom of Swat, 
smashes a speedy in-shoot—oh, boy! 
But there are occasions when he fails 
to conrect. Here, for example, he is 
shown striking out in an exhibition game 
between New York and Brooklyn. 





rn Tos ©) Kevevore 
Hungary Likes Harding 
While we were busy in Washington 
inaugurating our new President the peo- 
ple of Budapest were holding a little cele- 
bration of their own. The man ad- 
dressing this crowd in Budapest is a 
prominent prelate. He is singing the 
praises of Mr. Harding. 
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Lndta’s Seething Caldron of Political Cnrest 


in the legislative councils of the country to the 
Indians, with the promise that power will be 
handed over more and more liberally as the 
Indians prove themselves capable of handling 
power. This is to mean, eventually, home 
AST of Suez one begins to hear about rule within the Empire. ‘‘ Eventually,” in 

“N,V. N.C.” and all its phases. J this case, does seem a reasonable—albeit, in- 

One continues to hear until the | 1 definite—word, when one considers that 
monotony becomes appalling. The — | | } ninety-five per centum of the inhabitants are il- 
newspapers apparently have long | } literate; and that the diverse tribes have 170 

since forgotten that there is any other news. different dialects, and have religious caste rules 
The unvarying re-dished arguments make the which delegate fifty millions into the ranks of 
driest breakfast refreshment which the eye untouchables, not to mention any of the violent 
can hope to scan. religious dissensions and race hatreds. Almost 
N. V. N. C. means, literally, ‘‘non-violent every trouble, including the ravages of in- 
non-co-operation.”’ In practice *‘ non-violent” fluenza, is blamed on the government, and 
means anything from a mystic spiritualism to the Indian political leaders maintain that these 
head-breaking intimidation at elections. ‘‘ Non- differences are added to and continued by the 
co-operation” means anything from an at- British on the theory of “divide and rule.” 
tempt to express the Indian’s just resentment Nevertheless it is difficult for the unbiased 
against certain government grievances to a outsider to understand how the British could 

































































































by Lucian SWIFT 
KIRTLAND 
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childishly foolish program of calling upon the An Indian-shopkeeper may be _ have had the brains and cunning to invent all 
boys of the land to boycott the schools. Al- starving—but you never can tell. If | these dissensions and hatreds and to dis- 
together, the union of the words means he has wealth he genetally sleeps tribute them so successfully among 300,000,- 
that the unrest in the country is_ being / on it. This accounts for the fact 00 


that bullion vanishes when it reaches The non-violent non-co-operators, however, 
India as though it were cast into 
a bed of quicksand. 


fanatically fanned—to what end no man 
knoweth, although many venture to predict. 

Combined with the sudden depreciation of 
the currency and the threat of famine from the 
failure of the wet season the anti-British po- 
litical ferment is distinctly affecting the eco- 
nomic stability of the Indian Empire. Thus, 
if for no other reason, it is a subject of impor- 
tance for American business to study. 

I have had some opportunity to observe 


will have none of these gradual reforms. They 
demand “swaraj” immediately—or rather, 
they have set a short time limit. “ Swaraj” 

complete home rule—within nine months. 
Non-co-operation is to be the refusing of all 
honors from the government, the withdrawing 
of all lawyers from the courts, the resignation 
of officials, the refusal to recognize the legis- 
lative councils, the boycotting of the schools, 





both British and German methods in foreign This gentleman wanted $300 J 4 et and the refusal to pay taxes. Also, the non- 
trade, and not the least part of the equipment when Mr. Kirtland snapped ’ ; buying of foreign goods enters. Presumably 
of their great exporters has been their ‘‘intel- this picture. He is Mr. Viji- the implication is that if the British don’t get 
ligence’’ work in foreign markets: that is, araghavachariar, President of out of India after the time limit of nine months 


their appreciation of those unbiased reports the Indian National Congress. the non-violent program will be dropped, and 
violence will be substituted. 

Once upon a time I believed everything that 
was told me, and I thought that complete liberty 
must be the simplest state of existence under 
which it is possible to function. I looked upon 
the human mind as an exceedingly well- 
equipped rational directing agency for any 
action, if given a chance. However, I have 
since that age had several years of war, and 
have seen a year and a half of “peace” and 
reconstruction in Eastern Europe. I have 
Acceptance has been refused. Maybe seen something cf Bolshevism, a little of revo- 
they came out at a too high price in ; lution, and an infinity of human suffering. I 
the beginning, but when the rupee fell . , a ON have seen the uneducated, een 
in value, the high price of the dollar - - * a masses driven from cne degradation and stage 
was the death knell of these ship- meine tae Wed “er of misery toa lower, and under factitious ban- 
ments. The Indian buyers couldn’t, in diutew of aun of ners of “‘liberty” and “social progress.” Every- 
or wouldn’t, carry the load ens ! them falls on this lady’s where I have seen dying, suffering children. 


After a look at this vacant lot and food it is spoiled. I can respect, within certain limits, the 


which try to anticipate and discount the 
future as well as the present. 
That America is as yet in the primer class as 
far as such trade guidance goes can b: dem- 
onstrated by a short walk in Bombay. 
Within three blocks of my hotel there is a large 
empty lot. Heaped like rocks at the foot of 
a mountain are innumerable boxes, dumped 
under the’tropical sun. These boxes con 
tain American motor cars. Nobody ap 
parently cares to whom they belong. 


its story, one may keep on walking spiritual qualities of a few of the Indian 
towards the docks. I have no figures mat The land is filled with leaders. Heaven only knows that spiritu- 
but one’s eve notes that the vast con- a Dae / ~~ glib-tongued orators, de- ality is needed in this poor world. But 
gestion of unaccepted bales and boxes \ TE BAS lighted with the ease with I can not believe that non-violence means 


which audiences can be 


anything but violence. 
held by hollow phrases. . 8 


The All-India National Con- 
gress has just closed its sitting 


contains a far larger proportion ol 
American goods than can be discovered 


from the ports of any other country. I sup- 





pose the next step at home will be to put ’ es j er meme) at Nagpur, after having en- 
the blame cn the Indian market (300,000,000 : thusiastically adopted the plat- 
people!) as a “wash-out.” Let’s look at the form of non-co-operation—to 
beam in our eye. It is ignorance plus inexpe gain complete home rule in 
rience. Dazed by India’s war prosperity, we were nine months. The delegates 
still rushing along merrily months after the British ex came from everywhere—from 
port their warning to modify their com 7 all the provinces—thousands of 
mit East, and were heeding the need ot a, , Hi them. I decided to go to see 
( ng with the small Indian importer ’ —_ 4 the Congress. I was told that 

Isp day morning with a chance-met traveler ' ot as an American I would be 
He i ; manager of a New York firm. Their ‘‘warmly” received and would 





Jombay agent, with whom they had been doing busi be given every facility. As a 


ness for twelve years, was refusing acceptance of a matter of fact an American cor- 
delivery rhe sales manager had come to find out the respondent grows accustomed 
real reasons of the case. He is taking more than to being offered facilities. The 


ir’s time for a business trip of study and investiga good-will of American opinion 
tion of Asiatic, Australian, and South African business really does stand at a premium. 
He has already proved that the return value cf such an Thus this promise did not 
intimate trade study to his firm is such that it might greatly surprise. The startle- 
ment came later. 


+ } ] **e) 


yst De Calied ~ prohiteering 

lo return to “non-violent non-co operation” of , , If I try to tell the story of 

ch this firm’s Bombay agent was more or less a vit the Congress by recounting the 
t I certainly do not purpose to discuss just now bubbles and froth of mere per- 
cin abstrac t merits ol the case ol the I ndians against Circus day in an Indian village? No. It is the gathering of the delegates at the Con- sonal experience, I do so in the 
the British, at any length The British have estab gress tent at Nagpur for the opening of the Indian National Congress. More than hope that certain facts a 
lished certain reforms which are aimed to be pro- 20,000 natives were present, and the excitement was as great as that attendant upon less set forth between the lines. 
gressive. They have granted a very mild representation a National Convention in ‘‘a sweeter, cleaner land.” (Concluded on page_458) 
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IN THE ANTI-SWEET BY-AND-BY 


Anti-Tobacco League but one | might be 


of a number of moral bodies 
determined upon “regulating,” the future 
holds rich promise of variety for the inter- 
State tourist. States were once wet or dry, 
according to the temper of their special 
laws. The Pullman porter’s confidential 
warning, ‘If yo’ all want any mo’ drinks, 
gents, yo’ better order ’em now, kase we'll 
be over in ———— in haffen hour,”’ has 
still a recent ring, and though stilled for 
the moment by constitutional amendment, 
the porter’s voice may again be heard in 
the land in this manner: 

“Tf yo’ all wants any meat fo’ dinner, 
gents, yo’ betier place yo’ orders now. 
Be over in Illinois in twenty minutes 
an’ dat State’s done gone vegetarian. 
Can’t serve no meat after crossin’ State 
line, gents.” 

And, of course, the trainboy with his 
package-goods: 

“Fresh mixed and broken candy! 
Chocolate peppermints an’ extra sour 
lemon-drops! Last call for candy! No, 
ma'am; can’t sell no confectionery after 
passin’ into Utah. State’s gone anti- 
sweet.” 

Likewise, the insinuating waiter in the 
liner: 

“‘Demi-tasse? No, sah. Can’t serve 
no coffee while goin’ through New Jer- 
sey. Can’t bring yo’ none till we gets 
over in Pennsylvania. Anti-Coffee 
League ain’t got Pennsylvania yet.” 

These examples will suffice, though 
thers might be added. “ Representa- 
ive” legislatures, under the lash of moral 
obbies, will no doubt enact additional 
ws. <A tourist traversing the United 
tates five years hence will find himself 
ubject to many new forms of regulation, 
ill designed to conserve his health and 
reneral well-being, if not his liberties. A 
certain amount of differing opinion will be, 
i course, inevitable, and some States, 
loubtless, will be more “‘liberal’’ than 
thers. Possibly Illinois will bar only red 
neats, permitting lamb and chicken to be 
erved. Maine may become strictly vege- 
irian, with beefsteak carried on the hip, 
or served craftily in certain low dives be 
1eath an innocent layer of mashed pota- 
oes and turnips. As to candy, Utah may 
rohibit cream-centers and allow nut- 
enters to be sold, while Kansas, noting 
igar’s vicious habit of fermenting, may 
iboo candy altogether, and make its 
le or purchase a State’s prison offense. 
\ll the foregoing deals with stuff for the 
nner man, but beneficent regulation may 
lot slop with him. No; not by any means. 
here is his other self, the outer man. The 
ner man never knows what is proper for 
bis stomach, and with equal ignorance or 
ndifference, the outer man never knows 
at is good for his back or his chest. He 
perpetually leaving off or putting on 
omething which he shouldn't. 


"AS WE WERE 
SAYING: 
‘ih 


ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


‘Brought up to date, he might amend to 
ITH Western States legislating | say. What damn fools these mortals be! 
against the cigarette, and the| And there is another poet person who 


quoted appropriately. He 
| wrote, ‘Oh, blindness to the future, kindly 
| given. . ; 
o> 
ONSIDERING the Georgia peonage 
disclosures, if the late Uncle Tom is 
half the man we think he is, he will seek 
jout the equally late Simon Legree and 
thank him for having shown such extreme 
moderation. 
oS 
Pherae which might influence the 
State Department in opening trade 
relations with Russia would be an offer 
from Trotzky to pay the thirty or so dol- 
lars which he stil! owes on installment 
furniture purchased when a pre-war flat- 
dweller in New York City. 
oS 
JUST FILL IN THE BLANKS 





| Should Keep Standing in Type.) 





AMONG the arrivals on the—— 
———, in yesterday from— 
after a——— passage, was Prof. - 

, author of the new and sensational 


| theory concerning———,, which it is said 
| may revolutionize the whoie science of 
i , if not the entire————1ng system 
|of the world. Asked for a summary of his 
theory, the Professor declared he would 
much rather talk about his , of 
which he is very fond. In brief, the result 
of his findings is the complete disproof of 


up————flights of stairs, dwell the Count 
and Countess of 
bers of the Old Russian nobility. 
gathering their family jewels, they fled the 
| country at the time of the Red Terror, and 
‘after a brief stay in 
| America. The Count, who is about 
jfeet tall, is now working as a 
| He is employed as a in a 
| Street 





| “I have ambitions to become a— : 

he said when seen by a - reporter. 
“T displayed some talent for —ing 
when a boy, and hope to make my liv- 
ing at it.” 


The Countess, who has a 
| sonality and manners, does all her 
|own and facing the future 
las bravely as does the Count. She is a 
| skilled performer on the and 
speaks fluently. 

oS 

USINESS men, approached for views 
| as to tariff revision, make old familiar 
| reference to the difference between Amer- 


—— per- 










} 


(Items Which Every American Newspaper | 


a } 
—liner 





the————hypothesis. It sets at naught 
the teachings op ———and———, hitherto 
regaided as the final word in————elogy. | 

In————small rooms on- Street, 


vitch, both mem- | 
Hastily | 


came to 


jican and European standards of living. | 
| Doing so, they overlook a new and doleful | 


This | economic truth; namely, that many Euro- | 


cakness properly guided State legisla-| pean countries since the war have had no | 


ires will soon correct. And we shall 
ve sleeping-car conductors thus address- 
a tourist in the Pullman washroom: 
“Sorry, sir, but you can’t wear those 
B. V. D’s. in Montana until the fif- 
leenth of May. Better hop back to your 
stateroom and put on your winter- 
weights. Not got any with you? Then 
stay in bed till the train gets over the 
line into Idaho.”’ 
\hat fools these mortals be, remarked 
ertain elfish character in Shakespeare. 





standard of living. 
| maintain a certain standard of dying. 
| o> 

THE ULTIMATE 


HERE was a man in our town, 
And wondrous wise was he; 
| You couldn’ t stump him anywhere 


On Relativity. 


| And when he’d told us all there was, | 


} (Perhaps a trifle more), 
| Comparing notes, we found we knew 
As little as before. 


Their best hope is to | 


| 
| 
| 


urlington 
Route | 


The Nationa! Parh Line 


The thrilling canyon of the Shoshone River 
—on the scenically - famous Cody 





Road 


The complete tour 
of Yellowstone National Park is 


-in, Gardiner Gateway - out, Cody “Road 


Note what the Burlington-Northern Pa- 
cific Planned Vacation offers you at no 
additional cost! 


As you ride along the winding Yellow- 
stone River, formed from melting snows 
and geysers, to the northern entrance at 
Gardiner, you traverse a most picturesque 
valley in the heart of the mountains— 

low, luxuriant fields sculptured by 
glaciers and rivers of lava—above, mas- 
sive peaks formed. by volcanic action and 
snow-flecked or cloud-kissed. Near the 
gateway the Devil’s Slide betokens the 
reputed sufferings of His Majesty as he 
hurtled down the mountain side. 


Through the Park—then, Cody Road! 
For 90 miles it tortuously squirms over 
Sylvan Pass, circles smiling Sylvan Lake, 
passes the gigantic Government irriga- 
tion dam (328 feet high) and follows a 
chiseled highway in the shadows of the 
vertical and jagged walls of Shoshone 
Canyon. 


Only by entering or leaving Yellow- 
stone Park through the Cody Entrance 
can the Cody Road be seen. Burlington 
Northern Pacific Planned Vacation 
includes the motor drive along this mar- 
velous mountain highway—without side- 









The famous Gardiner Gateway 
dedicated in 1903 by Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President of the 
United States 


trip or extra cost. In, Gardiner—out, 
Cody, or vice versa if preferred. 


Also, for the price of your round trip 
ticket to Yellowstone Park, you go to 
Colorado—where, at reasonable cost, you 
can revel in the peaceful beauty of more 
snow-capped mountains, myriads of gorge- 
ous wild flowers, virgin forests—can golf, 
climb, walk, fish, drive, rest, as long as you 
wish. Make side-trip from Loveland to 
Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park. 
Continue on to Denver by motor or rail 
and side-trip to the Pike’s Peak Region, 
Colorado Glaciers, Denver’s Mountain 
Parks, Mesa Verde National Park, and 
other numerous resort regions—at your 
pleasure. 


See these places which contribute so 
much to the scenic supremacy of America 
—on a Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacation! 


Free Book of 
Yellowstone Park 


Contains maps and dia- 
grams — everything you 
want to know about the 
park. Send for your copy. 





P. S. EUSTIS 
« assenger Traffic Manager 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 


A.M. CLELAND 
Passenger Traffic Manage1 
Northern Pacific Railway 

St. Paul, Minn 











If you don’t read Film Fun you don't get all the movie news 


The May issue now being sold by your newsdealer 


See the pictures of Coming Stars. 


Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side of the world. 


You get everything in Film Fun for 20c 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. He says in letter 
dated March 1, 1921: “I started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made 
from Crispettes.” Others have amazing 
records: Gibbs says: “Sold $50.00 first night!” 
Erwin’s little boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 every 
Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports, $600.00 
business in one day. Kello writes: “*$700.00 
ahead first two weeks.” Master’s letter says: 
**— sold $40.00 in four hours.” “During March, 
1921, Turner was offered $700.00 clear profit 
above cost of his investment to sell. ere is 
money —lots of money—in Crispettes. Times 
make no difference for most of these records were 
made in 1921—were made while people 
are crying hard times and are 
for jo Location makes no = 
ence. It’s common for 
machines to make $10.00 to 
00 profit 
in small towns! 










I Start You in Business 


Write me—get my help. Begin now. Others 
are making money selling You can, 
tool You don’t need seach capital, Experience 
not necessary. I furnish everything—secret for- 
mulas, equipment for shopor store, full directions, 
raw materials, wrappers, etc. Splendid chances 
galore everywhere! Crowded streets, amuse- 
ment parks, concessions, wholesaling and stores! 


$1900 Month Easily Possible 


Crispettes are a — delightful confection. 
People never get enough. Always come for more. 
Raw materials are plentiful and cheap. You make 
enormous profits. Trade grows by leaps and 
unds., It’s an easy, pleasant and fascinatin 

business. Send card for illustrated book a 
facts. Contains enthusiastic letters from men 

who mnocuaay cossensed, Tells how to start. Explains 
most successful methods. Gives all information needed. 
It’s Free! Write Now! Address H. W. Eakins, Gen. Mgr. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
420 High Street Springfield, Ohio 








"SEND NO MONEY. 


if You CantTell it froma a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND Sieh, 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAIN- 
BOW FIRE, we will send a selected | carat gem in Ladies’ 
Solitaire Ring (Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to Intro- 


How I Built a 


eNllion-Dollar 


Business on a Song 


(Concluded from page 445) 


Then I learned a startling fact: if the 
rhymes were set to music and made into 
songs they were worth anywhere up to 
twenty dollars. I had on my _ person} 
quite a thorough musical education for 
which my parents had paid gentle- 


|man in Wauseon, Ohio, who was a cigar 


maker by day and a Professor of Music | 
seventy-five | 


by night, one dollar and 


|cents, and which consisted of seven les- 





'“Over the River 


sons on the violin at twenty-five cents a/| 
Before | 


lesson. So I became a composer. 
I knew it I was in song-writing and I made 
a really big hit with “* Yvette,’’ which was 
sung at Koster & Bial’s on Twenty-third 
Street. 

In a little while more I was writing 
musical comedies. I wrote a lot of them. 
The first one was ‘The Little Colonel,” 
for Lillian Russell. After that came ‘ Miss 
Print,” in which Marie Dressler starred; 
‘The Hoyden,” with Elsie Janis; “‘ The 
Candy Shop,” with Rock and Fulton; 
“Forward March,” with William Collier; 
,’ with Eddie Foy; 
four or five Hippodrome shows. 
easier making money writing 
comedies and songs than acting. 


musical 


|rather have acted, but nobody seemed to 


| body but My Wife,” and the way Joseph | 
}Cawthorne sang it. Then there was 
‘Good-bye Girls, I’m Through,” in Chin- 


| Some of them went splendidly. 1 
|I have written a thousand songs. 


agree with me. 


Meantime I kept on writing songs and | 


interpolating them into numberless plays. 
think 
people today remember ‘ Poor Butterfly,” 
which was one of my big sellers. 
will remember “I Can Dance with Every- 


Chin. That song brought in the $4,300 
that I salted. In addition I had written a 


| number of rather successful one-act plays. 


| The two I like best were “ 





duce, $2.63, or ir Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring (Cat 
2 Our finest 12k Gold Filled mount- 
§ NTEED 20 YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just | 
mail posteard or this ad. State size. We will mail at once C. 
O.D._ If not pleased return in 2 days for money back less | 
handling charges. Write for Free Catalog. Agents wanted. | 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO . LW2, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


( Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 
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Rahe School vv. Kimss iy 
: <= “ere ~~ e 
No Soap Better 


—— For Your Skin 
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This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
a of piano or organ in your = 


‘s — Written is en- 


ians and beads 
of State Conservatories. ‘ul 25 years. = 
— complete plese in gooey | key, within 4 


Fall 
at “temete. frog. Disome for bormmare of eben: | 
Mi. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY . Studie 1W-24 598 Columbia Rd, Boston, 25, Mass” 


You can be quickly cured, if you 





















on Stammering 
It tells how 


288-page book 
lis Canse and Care.” 
i cured myself after stammering tor 20 years 

} 


Send 10 cents for 
and Stuttering, ** 


At 


The Clock Shop” 
and “ The River of Souls.”’ 

So, considering everything, I had reason 
to think I knew something about the thea- 
ter and the kind of thing people liked; I 


| was thirty-four years old and sure of one 


thing—I was not going in for musical 
comedy, nor was I going in for soul stuff. 
I wanted a clean play dealing with ordi- 
nary American life and written by an 
American author. 


GOT the play I wanted by accident. | 
Smith and I, on a hot summer day, | of 
| were starting up to Siasconsett to help | 
| with a benefit performance that DeWolf | 


and | 
It seemed | 


I should | 


Most | 


Others | 


|Hopper and some others were giving. 





Leaving the Lambs ,Club we ran into 
| John Hazzard. 
| did not care who knew it. 

| Ww here we were going. I said: 
| ‘We are going off to the north and you | 


| are going to stay here and sweat and think | 


about how cool we are going to be.” 

“Why don’t you take me along?” 
| answered Hazzard enterprisingly. 

“Take you along? Why should we?”’ 
“Well it is hot here and I want to go.” 
He was a fine fellow and good company. 
“We'll take you along on one condi- | 

tion,’ I answered. ‘‘You may 
you promise to make us laugh whenever 
we ask you to.” 

“You're on,” 
|into the taxi. 
did make us laugh. 
deal more than that. 
| of a play that he had in mind. It was to be 
| called “‘Like Mother Made.”’ He had not 
written it, but he had been thinking about 
it a good deal. I paid him $500 as advance 
royalty to write out the play and at his 
| request, by the way, $50 a week was sent 
to his mother. That play was eventually 
named “Turn to the Right.” 

It has taken in more than $1,000,000 
and recently we sold half of the motion 
| picture rights for a proportion of another 
| million, which is the world’s record figure 
for any motion-picture rights. 

After Hazzard delivered the manuscript 
to me, Winchell Smith re-wrote and 
| staged it, and the opening night, August 
17, 1916, the audience did something | 
|had heard of frequently but never had 
seen. They stood up and cheered. We 
| cheered too. “Turn to the Right” ran to 
capacity on Broadway for a year and a 
half. 

There has been a good deal since then. 
Almost everybody knows about ‘Light 
nin’,’ which Winchell Smith and Frank 
Bacon wrote. It has passed its thousandth 
consecutive performance at the Gaiety 
Theatre, New York, and holds all of the 
records for continuous 
“Three Wise Fools,” written by Austin 
Strong, was a failure for four weeks, then | 
filled the house for fifty weeks. “The First | 
| Year,” written and played by Frank | 
| Craven, threatens to do almost anything 
in the way of success, and the same is true 
f “Dear Me,”’ starring Grace La Rue and 
Hale Hamilton. The record has been such | 
as almost to make one dizzy. 


said Hazzard, and jumped 
He kept his contract—he 
And he did a good 
He told us the story 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Carpet Caravan 


By Tuomas J. Murray 


HERE swings a carpet caravan away, 
Long leagues away across the yellow sands; 
There priceless rugs are piled where camels sway, 
Soft coverings worked in fretted golden strands. 


On rugs like these a slave-girl dreams beside 
The haunted waters of the ancient Nile; 
On such another rug at twilight-tide 
Some fair Sultana lies where temples pile. 


I vision Persian weaves and rugs for prayer; 
But facts rush in where fancies now entreat; 

So drift my dreams where dreams must ever fare— 
This is the day our carpets must be beat. 








B. N. Bogue, 4218 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. fll. St., 1 


Hazzard was broke and | 
He asked “i 


come if | 


performance. | 





Leslie's Weekly 


Genuine Imported $5.00 Toyo 


PANAMA HAT2" 





SEND NO MONEY 


gest mail post-card or letter today for this handsome 
Toyo Panama Hat. Beautiful drop crown style; flexible 
o— breakable brim; made of the finest super- -T 
ugh fibre, tightly woven. ke and wears like a re 
tlae $12.00 hat, ‘Heavy black grosgrain sift riba bank 
non- — sweat band, tremendous bargain. Send no 
pay only $2.79 on arrival, We pay deliver 
, another big saving. 
refund your money if you 
We Guarantee can match this wonderfu) 
hat for less than $5.00. Save money by writing today 
sure before this astounding offer is withdrawn. Just 
give your name, address and size, 


~ BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
Dept.A264 900 W.Van Buren St., Chicago, Ili 








YOUR DOLLARS CAN BUY 


MO 


| 
These tiresarenot twoold tiressewedtogethet 
—neither are they the so-called “‘slightly used 
tire.”” They are honestly rebuilt of new mate- 
| tials. Reinforced side wallsandastandardnon- 


RE MILES 


skid tread whichshould give6000milesservice. 
HIGH GRADE TUBE FREE WITH 
















EACH TIRE 
2x4 1-2... . $12.98 
80x38 as 8.43 $8x41-2 . . 13.59 
fas 12 8.8 on only 19.8 84xé 1-2 . vee M19 
Yigg «8x4 1-2.. 447 
“| vases ALTE 86x4.1-8 . + 4.87 
. S. only 12.14 85x6 . 16.9% 


State S. S. or Clincher. Send $2.00 deposit 
with yourorder, Tire shipped balance C.O.D. 
| with section left unwrapped for examination. 
If not satisfactory, return tite and advise us at 
once. Deposit will be promptly returned as 
soon as tire is received. 
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Advertising in Film Fun red 
As comments from our advertisers testify: 
“One of our best pullers.” 
“One of the best mediums on our list of 
fifty publications.” 

“Film Fun pays about three to one.”’ 
“My advertising in Film Fun has 
proven entirely satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rate, 50 Cents a Line; $200 a Page. 
Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 
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THE MELTING: POT 


PRING due tomorrow” said a! 
headline in the New York news- | 
papers on Sunday April roth, and | 
on Monday morning a young | 
blizzard raged and snow covered the ground 
while the mercury slid down 16 degrees. 
It will take a let of good guessing on the 
part of the weather-man to restore his 
shattered prestige from now until July. 


The director of public safety rescinded police 
permits for holding a mass meeting for the purpose 
of protesting against Negro troops occupying 
Germany.—Philadel phia dis paich. 

Appropriately, the City of Brotherly 
Love frowned on attempts to excite ill feel- 
ing between nations because of a circum- 
stance that had ceased to exist. 

‘‘As President of Harvard I used, occasionally, to 
attend the annual banquet of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston. The dinner 
began quietly, but soon whiskey passed freely and, 
worse than that, champagne. In fifteen minutes, 
from an orderly company it became a very boister- 
ous and riotous one—and that was in Faneuil Hall.” 

President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard U niversily. 

A surprising revelation of the hot- 
bloodedness and instability of the once far- 
famed icy and intellectual residents of the 
Hub. int. 

Seventy-four big cement corporations, composing 
the so-called Portland Cement Trust, and forty 
officers of the corporations were indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury for violation of the anti-trust 
law.—New York Newspaper Item. 

A proceeding which looks like an at- 
tempt to counteract the laws of nature. 
For why in the world is cement made if not 
to unite things (and companies) ? 

The earth is about 500,000,000 years old, accord- 
ing to Abbe Theodore Moreaux, director of the 
Observatory at Bourges, but man can boast of only 
some tens of thousands of years of ancestry in 
direct line.-—Times (Paris) special. 

The human race being so very young, 
how can we expect it to be always sensible, 
level-headed, and well-behaved? 


The sheriff of Ouachita Parish notified Governor 
Parker today that he had forgotten to hang a negro, 
convicted of murder, on the day required in the 
sentence, and asked what he should do with the 
prisoner.—Baton Rouge (La.) telegram. 

Any sheriff is excusable for occasionally 
failing to remember so trifling a matter as 
the taking of a human life. But did the 
prisoner therefore forfeit his right to be 
hung? a 

With a total of nearly $500,000 in their purses 
ind $250,000 worth of jewelry, 200 Russians, who 
rived here seven years ago as poor immigrants. 
are about to return to their native land and expect 
to spend the rest of their lives in ease.—Boston 
lis patch. 

The expectation of these innocent 
repatriates may receive a severe jolt when 
they reach the jurisdiction of the cap- 
italist-plundering Soviet government. 

Choice of Dr. J. T. Angell as president of Yale 
University marks a new departure for that famous 
ducational institution.—New Haven (Conn.) dis- 

uch. 

Does that imply the possibility that the 
undergraduates will hereafter display 
more angelic disposition? 

One of the most successful of modern German 
writers, George Kaiser, and his wife, had te appear 
hefore a criminal court in Munich, accused of com- 
mon theft and fraud.—Times ( Berlin) special. 

And yet another Kaiser, regarded by 
most of the civilized world as the greatest 
evil-doer of the ages, is not haled to court, 
hut is living at his ease in his palace in 
Holland. 


The sleepless eight- year-old girl who has at 
| tracted so much attention here suddenly stopped 
| talking at noon today after she had chattered al- 

| most continuously for eleven days.—Waukegan 
(1ll.) dispatch. 

Many parents at other points of the 
country will wish that something of the 
kind would happen to their own darling 
cherubs. 


The mountains of the coast range in the vicinity 
of San Francisco are moving slowly northward, 
causing enormous earth strain and producing re 
bounds, in one of which Mount Tamalpais jumped 
back 6.6 feet.—Berkeley (Calif.) dispatch. 

Thus is justiiied that saying of the 
Scriptures; “‘ Ye mountains that ve skipped 
like rams.” Lies 

Miss Mary Garden, the noted singer, at a per- 
formance last evening, received word of the French 
Government’s decision to make her a knight of the 
Legion of Honor.— New York newspaper item. 

This Garden was already so near per- 
fection that further decoration seemed 
superfluous. But why nota lady of the 
Legion of Honor? 


It is no crime to dance but it raises hell in our 
families when people pay more attention to dance 
halls and moving pictures than to their homes 
Judge Harry Tappin, Port Huron, Mich 

Here is a veritable Daniel come to judg 
ment, saying an indisputable thing in a far 
from solemn way. 

Sixty-four indictments were returned last week 
by the Grand Jury against individuals and corpora 
tions in the marble business charged wita violating 
the State anti-trust law.— New York Cty news aper 
iem. 

The people thus serve notice that those 
who play marties 1 must t put up a fair game. 

Big improvement in sell industry. Idle mills 
running.—Newspaper headline 

A trifle paradoxical, but seeing must 
be believing. 


Egg rol ing resumed on the White House grounds 
for the first time since the War.—Cap ion of Wash 
ington dispatch 

We understand, however, that log-roll- 
ing at Washington did not cease to flourish 
throughout the war. 

Abbe Moreaux, director of the Observatory of 
Bourges France, says that after a seventeen-year 
raining period one of the dry periods in European 
history is now in full swing. It began i in 1918 and 
wili last till 1935.—TZimes Paris pecia 

But the Prohibitionists predict that the 
dry period in the United States will last 
a good deal longer than that. 


The operating deficit on Government railroads 
in 1920 was .593 441, compared with a deficit 
of $48 000,000 in 1919.—Oftawa (Can.) dispa ch 

In demonstrating that the condition of 
her railroads under Government control 
is getting ‘“‘no better very fast,” Canada 
adds emphasis to the war-time experiences 
of our own lines. 


A movement to raise $10,000,000 for the relief of 
the destitute and suffering people of Ireland was 
launched on St. Patrick’s Day at New York 
Newspaper ilem. 

Once more good-natured America is 
called upon to pay for the home-brewed 
troubles of other lands for which she is in 
no wise responsible. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was announced as a life 
member of the Massachusetts Society, Daughters of 
the Revolution, today.— Boston dispatch. 

Vice-president Calvin Coolidge is a son 
of the American Political Revolution oi 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


nget?cs*§8,00 SHOES “225° 


S ial Shoes Special Shoes 

Feed ¥ Workmanship $] 0.00 | Syueh and ee $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 

THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
i the factory, which is your protection 
} against unreasonable profits. 
















YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
ij They combine quality, style, work- 
i manship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion 

centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco thanthey do in New Y ork. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 
CAUTIO Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 
yr ping we is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 
t it has not been : Whe or mutilated. 





W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 
9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, 
=e no other make. Order direct from 
Send for booklet telling how 
to order si oes by mail, postage " 


/lo 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











How Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 


By using 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Industrial Trucks 
Pneumatic Tubes 


Loaders and Unloaders 
? 


ASK LESLIE'S 


News Service Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
In submitting inquiry, you will save time 
by stating the exact conditions to be met. 








Rush your order in today sure. Genuine Swoizene 
shirt material, extra fine count, very high luster. 
Latest effects, most beautiful black, blue and 
lavender stripes. Guaranteed fast colors, rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, soft French turn-back cuffs. 
refund your money im- 
We Guarantee foitately if you can match 
these shirts for less than $6.50. Don’t pay high retail 
rices. Order yours today sure, before it is too late. 
Delivece charges paid—another big saving. Send no | 
money, all three chirte $3.59 0. 0. D. Give neck size. | 


Bernard - Hewitt & Co. 
Sout | £-264 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago | 
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MILEAGE TIRES 
























but a sturdy fabric casing 
e equivaient to 
which should 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “‘SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give miles 

a cord tire. Standard, non-skid tread of new live rubber same as drawing 
give 6000 miles service 


A BRAND new TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ousense 





30x3 $8.00 31x4 $10.95 32x4\4 $12.55 36x4 
30x3 'y 9.10 32x4 11.30 33x4 13.10 35x5 "3 0 
32x3'4 88 Only 9.70 Eta te! 18 et 7 pL 37x5 15.60 


4x4 11.92 
State SS. or Clincher °SE ND Yor rk “ORDE i +6D. a with $2.00 de posit 
aii Tire shipped balance C. O. D., with section left unwrapped for examinatio 
j aa not epee ns return tire and —_ us at once. Deposit will “= 
. mptly returned as soon as tire is receive ; 
=< FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 162 28th & Wabash Ave., Chicago 


$55 
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Recetas - 
ms 
WASHINGTON T ‘. In the Vanguard of |! 
° ra Industrial Progress — 
y ‘ 
+ 
recon4 *) Portland, 


= oe ere pene e-demee- Oregon 
“City and Port of 
the West” 


% i 
't, * NEVADA 


| Pa 
ORTLAND'’S substantial indus- 


trial progress reflects a sound 
community, inviting to the ambitious 
manufacturer and careful investor. 
And Portland, realizing that indus- 
trial development at home is the 
basis of assured and continued pros- 
perity, is lending every assistance and 
encouragement within the bounds of 
sound business practice., 
Upon the stability of progressive 
Pacific Northwest communities is 
3] grounded thestability of the municipal 


this bank offers to investors. A list of 
these carefully selected high-grade 
securities sent on request. 





LADD & TILTON se, 
BANK fi 


Established 1859 fees 
Resources $30,000 ,OO 


SS Be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
bonds which the Bond Department of 
=; 
| Portland, Oregon ‘ ao rs E 
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4,000,000 
investors 


utility securitie 
f public confidenc 
rental 


on publi how 

in this great fundan 
Standard 
Notes are 
utility serving 500 comn 
population totaling more 
002. These notes, due 
annual yield of 9% for 
and a half. 


Ask f 


HLM Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


NewYork Chicago 
M1Broadway  208S.LaSalle St. 


whee ss 30 HES Beer: 


indu on. 

Gas €& Electric 6° Gold 
the direct obligation of 

unities, with a 
than 2,200,- 
1935, offer an 
fourteen years 


or Circular L-16 
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rket positior 1; t dis- 


\ INVEST- 





1 1 No. S-10 iss 
MENT ‘SURVEY. 
20 PAYMENT BOOKLET NO. 201. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 —— Place 


Philadelphia New 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331 














cost. ¢ 


Guaranteed by 


233 Broadway - = 








Fhe MOTOR and TIRE SITUATION 


discussed in current issue of 


“SECURITIES SUGGESTIONS” 


Free on request 


R.C.MEGARGEL& Co. 


27 Pine Street, New York 

















Stock Options 


vest gate the adv antages and money 

this valuable method of stock trading 
No margin is required ant 
mntracts sold covering any 





amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L ow request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Members of the 


New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


d the risk is limited to their first 





20 Broad Street New 


yrofits made out of them the past 18 months, 
teel, Baidwin and many other stocks 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


offera splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand 
some 


in 


Write for 
ooklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


York City 








_Leslie’s Investment Bureau 


NoticE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’S WEEKL 


y at the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 


| by telegraph. 
confidentially. 
addressed to the 


No charge is made for answerin 
Financial Editor, 


| communications will not be answered 


ANY are asking at this time: 

Are we really to have a pro- 

tective tariff once more? The 

question is almost super 

fluous. Anybody who knows 
even but a little of the political and eco 
nomic history of this country is aware that 
protection is the traditional policy of the 
| Republican Party, so lately restored to 
power. The Party and this policy have been 
‘“‘one and inseparable,” 
curred from the time Woodrow Wilson en- 
tered the White House to the date of his 
recent departure from it to change Repub- | 
lican opinion on the tariff question. In all 
probability we shall have a 
ward” of the tariff schedules as speedily as 

Republican Congress can effectively go 
to it. 

Tariff standpatters with free 
leanings abound and they are emphatically 
in favor of things as they are. They would 
have no changes in existing rates 
possibly to make it easier to import foreign 
made goods. They are using an appealing 
argument which they could not have pos 
sessed before the Great War. It is one of 
the aftermaths of the conflict, being based 
on the prodigious war loans made by Amer 
ica to the Allies. These, it is maintained, 
cannot be repaid unless our debtors are 
able to prosper, which they cannot do un 
less they have an adequate market for 
their products—that is, have unrestricted 
right of importation into the 
States. If we do not buy of them, it is 
averred, they cannot buy of us, and so 
long as they are in our debt we must put no 


obstacle in the way of their trading with us. | 
tariff | 
prac- | 


Such a view, the friends of the 
argue, is more theoretical than 
tical. This nation cannot 
ternational relations, but it cannot con 
duct its affairs with exclusive refefence to 
them. It must consider, first, domesti 
conditions and act chietly according to the 
demands of its own interests. They have 
short memories who do not recall the dis 
turbing effect of the present Democratic 
tariff when it was enacted just prior to the 


World War. It caused widespread business | 


depression, sharply checking industry, and 
creating extensive unemployment. The 
outbreak of the war, whose needs absorbed 
the energies of producers abroad, thus cut 


ting off foreign competition in our market, | 


prevented a period of fearful distress here, 
and possibly a panic. The hard times 
ceased when war began to act as an exceed 
ingly high protective tariff. Recollection 
of the dismal economic experience which 
Mr. Wilson’s Congress inflicted on the land 
dulls the point of the contention in regard 
to the Allied debts 

| Further, no tariff « 
country, tariff advoc 


were the reverse of 


making possibili- | 


ver enacted in this 
and 
moderate—succeeded 
in shutting out, or even signally diminish 
ing, importations. Our highest tariff was 
in effect in the years following the Civil 
War, and yet it proved no embargo on the 
offerings of European producers. They 
paid the tax at our border, but they found 
it profitable to keep dumping their goods 
on these shores in yearly increasing volume, 
to the detriment of many of our own manu 
The coming new tariff will not 


ates say some 


facturers 


A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 
| name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, should always be given. 


and nothing oc-| 


‘revision up- | 


trade | 


except 


United | 


ignore its in-| 


g questions, and all communications are treated 
All ingutries should be 
Avenue, New York. Full 
Anonymous 


prove a deterrent to commerce. It will 
only reduce the gains of overseas capital, 
and fail to shorten the struggle of the 
debtor nations to rehabilitate themselves. 
Therefore, if the tariff if necessary to our 
own national well-being is will be fully 
justified. 

The indebtedness of foreign nations to 
| us, instead being a reason against, is 
deemed by many a reason in favor of the 
tariff. Themoney lent to them was 
| obtained through sale of government bonds 
|on which the taxpayers of this country are 
paying the interest, while our foreign 
debtors are paying nothing. ‘Tariff im- 
posts will constrain the foreign debtors to 
help us carry this burden. It is not 
planned, probably, to make the rates ex- 
| cessively high. 
levied it will in the face of 
mental necessities be a revenue, 
than a prohibitive, tariff. 

Undoubtedly, the tariff will create an 
increase of confidence in our industrial 
and commercial world, and judged by the 
precedents of many previous years, it mav 
contribute {to the general prosperity, 
and aid appreciation in value of all good 
securities. 

J., Concorp, N. H.: 
preferred stock of the Cleveland 
nating Co., can be bought 
company is one of the most successful light and 
power concerns in this country. It is a liberal divi 
dend payer. Earnings are nearly five times pre 


our govern- 
rather 


The cumulative 8 per cent 
Electric [lumi 





ferred dividend requirements 

, fommerrity N. Y.: You can safely purchase 
Republi of Chile 20-year sinking fund 8’s. They 
ire the direct obligation of the country and are 





payable in New York in United States coin without 
ions for Chilean taxes. The loan is redeem- 














adeduc 
able on any interest date on sixty days’ notice at 
110 on or before February 1, 1931, and at 105 there 
after 
G., Duvuts, Minn.: It would be difficult to find 
1 safer railroad bond than the Oregon & C alifornia 
Railroad Co. 1st mortgage sinking fund 5’s. These 
are a first mortgage on 680 miles of the Southern 
| Pacific Railroad in Oregon, and the bonds are 
| guaranteed by the Southern Pacific Co., as well as 
| being secured by land grants. They are due July 1, 
1927 nd were quoted lately at a price to yield 
| about 7 per cent 
S., St. Paut, Mrxn.: A widow's $500 might bet 
| ter be vested in Libe rty bonds, first-class corpora 
tion bonds or the prete rred stock of seasoned divi 
dend-paying companies, rather than in common 
stock I sug gest C C. C. & St. Louis gen. 4's, S 
| Paul x \ , Beth. Steel 5’s, American Woolen 
preferr« Americas Car & Foundry preferred, 
S. Steel preferred, American Locomotive pre 
ferre attractive purchases 
L., FAIRHAVEN, Vr.: The Cuban American Sugar 
| Co me of the leading corporations in its line in 
Cub Its $ 900,000 first mortgage collateral 
re secured by $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
f idiarie Net income for 1920 was many 
interest on these bonds, which are the com 
pi s only funded debt. The company has paid 
lividends for years. The bonds look like an excel 
nt business man’s investment. 
K., SARATOGA, N Y. The isst ves of publi utility 
npanies well located and fairly treated are com 
g | nto favor The Middle West. Utilitie 
Cc one of the fortunate concerns of this char 
ter The company operates in 15 States and is 
irning charges on it led debt with an ample 
margir Its 15-year 8 per cent. secured gold notes, 
eries A, are highly attractive at the price at which 
hey were recently quoted, yielding about 814 per 
cer 
C., Wasuincton, D. C.: The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America was established in 1888. It has 
plants in several States and in Canada. The com 


ear since IQI5 have its net 
and other 


pany reports that in no y 


earnings, after payment of interest, taxes, 

changes, been less than $10,000,000, or nearly as 
uch the amount ($12,000,000) of its 5-year 7 

per cent. gold notes. About three-quarters of th« 
rplus earnings have been retained in the busi 

nes The notes appear to be a safe investment 





However much may be | 


with confidence. The | 


Leslie’s Weekly 
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Investment] 


That Paid 
12% 


OW this happened makes a mighty 
interesting story, not only for every 
investor, but for every one who can 
set aside even small sums regularly. 


Write us today and learn how 
every investor concerned in this 
instance, received 12% interest. 


ILLER & (0, 


INCORPORATED 
109 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA 
“First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 




















Participate i ina Bani’ Investments 


LACE your wor where you KNOW it 
will be SAFE, and at the same time get 7%! 

INVESTORS BON DS are the same invest- 
ments in which funds of the Madison & Ked- 
zie State Bank (with which this House is af- 
filiated) are also placed. This Bank is under 
State and Federal supervision. 

These bonds are first mortgages on high grade 
property, pay 7°, and can be purchased on 
partial wey ments 

Write today for Booklet No. 1-119 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

















THE BACHE REVIEW 


| ation in business and financial world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchan 
42 Br oadway New York 


YE 





MONTANA First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 


Amounts from $1000.00 to 
$3500.00 secured by farms 
valued from three to five 
times amount of loan. Write 
for list of loans and details 
for buying. 


FIRST NATIONAL BAMK 
Plentywood, Montana 
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Under this Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on page 457 you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum 
yield with safety. A num- 
ber of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured. Prompt service. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our ‘* Record of | 
invention’ form and Free Book ‘Telling How to Ob- | 
tain a Patent. Send sketch or model for examina- 
tion. Preliminary seve ” without charge. eg 
references. Write L. Jackson & Co., 137 
Ouray Bidg., W ashington, D.C. 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model and 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 913 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Sense. ‘“The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.’’ By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, D. i 
Established 1869. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C 


Inventors Desirin ng to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ow to Get Your Patent.’ 

send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F-St., Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—A New One! Harper’s Fibre 
Broom and Ten-Use Brush Set combined. Saves 
broom expense; lightens housework; easy seller; 
first order returnable. Harper Brush Works, Dept. 
8, Fairfleld, lowa. 


Agents: $60 a Week Taking Orders for 
guaranteed shoes for men, women and children. 
Must give satisfaction or replaced free. Brand new 
proposition. Write quic k for territory and samples. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 2740, Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


Government Wants Men-Women 
over 17. Hundreds positions $135-$195 month. List 
nositions free. rite immediately. Franklin 
fastitute, Dept. J. 99, Rochester, N. 





























U. S. 





Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. -No experience required. 
Few to travel. Write Mr. Ozment, Former Govern- 
ment Examiner, 483 St. Louis. 


CARDS—BUSINESS—PERSONAL 


Something Distinct. Panelite Cards. 

Tg size $1.50 per 100. Personal size $1.25 
er 100, From less, Send your order today. 
the Acme Press, New Bedford, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER PARTS 


“Buy Your Typewriter Parts From Us. 
Parts and Supplies for all machines. We also rebuild 
typewriters. Thacker Repair Shops, 104 West 
Bank Street, Petersburg, Va.’ 


EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


City or Traveling. Experience unnec essary. Quickly 
qualify through our p tov sa System. Free Em- 
ployment Service to Members, Send for Salesmen- 
ship Book, list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
Salesman's Tr. Ass'n. Dept. 161 D., Chicago, Il. 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell F-o-r-t-u-n-e for you. 
Write us what inventions you have to sell or what 

°o 
































to buy. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 81 St. Louis, 
SONG WRITERS 
Songwriters! Learn of the Public's 


demand for songs suitable for dancing and the 
opportunities greatly ehanged conditions offer new 
writers, obtainable only in our ‘‘ Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide,”’ sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re- 
vise poems, compose music, secure copyright and 
facilitate free publication or outright sale ¢ songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the A BC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y. 








Advertising in this Column 


costs $2.75 a line. A discount of 15° To is al- 
lowed when six or more consecutive issues 
are used. Minimum space, four lines. 

Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at 
least 95% net paid). 


Manufacturers or others using space in 
this column can give a brief outline of 
their merchandise, proposition, or services 
and then either complete the sale or en- 
courage business with descriptive cata- 
logs and follow-up. This suggestion is 
offered to prove the value of good ad- 
vertising, with a view that some day, ap- 
preciating its value, your business will 
increase and you can use space on a 
larger scale. 





When ordering space please send com- 
plete “follow-up” so we can be thorough- 
ly conversant regarding your offering. 




















Eugene P. Gwin 
Of Oklahoma City, the effi- 
cient secretary of the Okla- 
homa Bankers Association. 
Mr. Gwin is well known and 
highly esteemed by the bank- 
ers’ fraternity in his own and 

adjacent States. 
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BITISH & COLONIAL PREFS MALT 
John Kay Macdonald 
President of the Confederation 
Life Association of Toronto, Ont., 
an influential insurance organiza- 
tion. He has been president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
and of several civic organizations. 


R.L. Rutter 
One of the leading financiers of 
the Pacific Northwest. He is 
president of the Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., and is also president of 
the Western Union Life Asso- 
ciation. 





Quoted some time ago at a price to yield 7.6 per 
cent. 

C., Utica, N. Y.: Cluett, Peabody & Co.'s 
common dividend was reduced three months ago 
from 2 per cent. per quarter to 1}2 per cent. Lately 
the dividend was passed altogether, and the stock 
is therefore now much more speculative. 

J., Topeka, Kans.: International Harvester has 
been feeling the adverse effects of readjustment and 
its decline to $81 was due to doubts as to the main- 
taining of the dividend. On the strength of some- 
what reassuring official statements it recovered 
some of its loss. 

J. MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.: Butler Bros. is pros 
perous and its stock looks like a sound business 
man’s investment. American Car & Foundry stock 
is more attractive because it is listed and is also a 
generous dividend payer with dividends provided 
for a couple of years ahead. 

New York: The United States Industrial 
Aleohol Co's. 1920 report gives evidence that the 
8 per cent. dividend can be maintained Profits on 
common stock in that year equalled $11.63 per 
share, compared with $10.06 per share in 1910. 
The company increased its surplus and working 
capital. 

K., Cutcaco, Itt.: The fine report for 1920 
made by the U. S. Rubber Company showed div 
idends on the stock to be in no danger, and renewed 
confidence in the company’s securities. The com- 
mon, paying 8 per cent., looks like a reasonably safe 
business man’s investment. The 8 per cent. pre- 
ferred is quoted higher but is safer. 

L., Cape May, N.J.: The Pierce Oil Company's 
report for 1920 states that, after charges, taxes, and 
preferred dividend, $2.34 per share was earned on 
common (par. $25) compared with $2.45 in 1910, 
The company paid a stock dividend on common 
but its surplus is not so ample as to arouse hope of 
an immediate cash dividend on that stock. 

H., INpIANA, Pa.: Westinghouse 7’s are among 
the “good safe bonds.’ Midvale Steel's low price 
is due to decline of earnings, the passing of the div- 
idend and to general business depression. It does 
not seem advisable to sell the stock at a serious 
loss, for the company has elements of strength and 
should eventually again become a dividend payer. 

S., Newport, R. I.: That the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is, as you fear, to go the way of the New 
Haven seems hardly likely. The stock is selling 
extremely low, but it is hoped that the dividend 
will not be wholly omitted, though it may be cut 
from $3 to perhaps $2. It must be kept at the latter 
figure if the stock is to continue legal for savings 
banks. 

D., Sprincrietp, I1tt.: The Detroit Edison 
Company is a strong concern. It has all the com- 
mercial electric, lighting, and power business in 
Detroit and in adjacent territory. Its 6 per cent 
first and ref. mortgage bonds are a legal investment 
for savings banks in several New England States 
The bonds mature July 1, 1940. You need not 
hesitate to invest $5 coo in them. 

V, Jamestown, N. Y.: The Republic of France 
6 per cent. internal loan of 1920 is redeemable at the 
option of the French Government on or after Jan 
uary 1, 1931. The coupons attached are payabl « 
semi-annually on June 16 and December 16. They 
may be cashed in New York at the current rate of 
exchange, or if held will remain valid for five years 
A 1,000 franc bond may be bought for about $8c 
It yields 60 francs yearly, or, at the present rate of 
exchange about $4. 80. If the value of the franc 
should rise to normal a $1,0co franc bond would be 
worth $193. There is a chance here for profit, and 
the bonds are a good ere investment. 

J., ALBANY, N. Y The Standard Oil of Ne- 
braska is one of the most successful in the S. O 
group. It paid $20 per share in 1920, which was 
only about 4 per cent. on recent market price. But 
the company has declared a 200 per cent. stock 
dividend. That will increase the amount of stock 
outstanding from $1,0c0,000 to $3,000,000 and 
there will then remain in the treasury $2,cc0,000 of 
the authorized total of $5,000,0c0. This is the third 
stock dividend the company has declared since 
1g1t. Its original capitalization was only $900,000. 
In 1920 the company earned atter taxes $106 per 
share on its $1,000,000 of outstanding stock. It 
therefore looks asif a 20 per cent. dividend could be 
paid on the increased stock. 

R. Hurtey, Wis.: The Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light & Power Co. does not appear to be financially 
strong, but its bonds may be reasonably safe. Okla- 


homa Gas & Flectric Co. bonds are fairly good I 
have no definite statement as to the earnings of the 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., but its bonds were 
sponsored by reputable firms. American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. bonds, Danish Consolidated 
Municipal loan, Province of Ontario bonds, Gov- 
ernment of Province Alberta bonds, Government of 
Switzerland bonds may all be bought with confi- 
dence. Pfister & Vogel make a good report as to 
dividend and surplus and their obligations appear 
reasonably safe. Gimbel Bros. bonds should be 
well regarded. Municipal issues in Iowa have a high 
tating and doubtless Franklin County 6’s are safe. 

M., ZANESVILLE, Onyo: Sinclair Oil, Chino Cop 
per and Ke ‘nnecott Copper are all in the speculative 
class at present because they are not paying divi- 
dends. The Sinclair Company, is a big organiza- 
tion, with large holdings, is chins much money, 
and seems to have a future. Chino and Kennecott 
are suffering from the extreme dullness and the 
low price of copper, which has caused the closing of 
nearly a dozen leading mines. Both companies 
rank well as mining concerns, and when the copper 
market revives their stocks should sell higher. 
Cosden (old), Merritt, and Pure Oil are moderate 
dividend payers and may well be held for better 
times. Col. Graph., Willys-Overland common and 
Pierce Oil are not very attractive long pulls. 
General Motors common will be good to hold 
while it maintains its dividends. Midvale Steel has 
passed its dividend, but has merit 

New York, April 23, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Circular L describing puts and calls guaranteed 
by members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange will be 
mailed to any address by S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 
Broadway, New York. 

The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., Miami, 
Fla., offers 7 per cent. mortgages based on real estate 
of constantly increasing value, appraisec at double 
tke face of the mortgage, and will send to any ad- 
dress its references and booklet No. B-o. 

First mortgage loans, in amounts of $1,000 to 
$3,500, secured by farms in Montana valued at 
from three to five times the loan, are being dis- 
tributed by the First National Bank, of Plentywood 


Mont., which will supply a list of loans and details 
for buying. 
The “‘Bache Review,” with its clear, condensed 


information and its valuable suggestions, has been 
of great assistance to successfi 1 investors and busi 
ness men. Copies free on application to J. S. Bache 
& Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

“Securities Suggestions,” published by R. C. 
Megargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, dis 
cusses in its current issue the position of equipment 
stocks, Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Car Co., and Pure Oil’s record 
obtained on request for L-5 

Dunham & Co., investment securities, 43 Ex 
change Place, New York, offer to send an interest 
ing financial book to any person interested in the 
securities market. The firm has issued a number of 
helpful and valuable publications which have 
been highly appreciated by investors 

An excellent review of the condition and outlook 
of the Studebaker Corporation is printed in the S-10 
issue of the “Investment Survey,” issued by Scot¢ 
& Stump specialists in odd lots, Stock Exchange 
Building, Philadelphia, and 4o Exchange Place, 
New York. Everyone interested in Studebaker 
stock should read this article and should ask Scott 
& Stump for their 20-payment Booklet No. 201. 

In\ estors Bonds pay 7 per cent. interest and they 
are well regarded because they are secured by first 
mortgages on the best improved property and are 
offered by a house of high standing, affiliated with a 
strong Chicago bank. For full particulars,includ 
ing details of a partial payment plan, send for book- 
let No. 1-118 to the Investors Company, Madison 
& Kedzie State Bank Building, Chicago, and Inter 
Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New 
York, propose a plan whercby $62 annually may be 
obtained through the investment of $560. This is 
equivalent to 11 per cent. on the money invested 
To obtain it an investor buys one share each of 
eight substantial listed dividend-paying stocks 
This is something that investors might well look 
into. To get full information write to Clarkson & 
Co. for their specially prepared circular LW-49 


This issue may be 
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Our Market Review 
Thoroughly Analyzes 


The 
Rubber and Tire 
Industry 


With Special Reference 
to 


United States Rubber 

Kelly-Springfield Tire 

Lee Rubber and Tire 
Fisk Rubber 


Ask for LW 65, sent 


free upon request. 
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An Investment 


of $560 


In one share each of eight 
substantial listed dividend 
paying stocks will bring in 
dividends of 


$62 annually 
which is equivalent to 

11 per cent 
on the investment. 
Write for our specially pre- 


pared circular LW-49. Sent 
without obligation. 
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66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
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“I Want a Drink" 


HERE are a lot of folks in these United 
States who will sympathize with this 
cunning youngster’s desire for a drink. 
This dimpled infant reminding Mamma 
that it’s bottle time expresses an emotion 
not uncommon in these days 
It would be hard to resist the appe eal of tnis 
picture, one of the many noted covers that have 
appe ared on qu DGE, “The Happy Medium 
Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture 
is yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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[nitta’s Seething Caldron of Political Unrest 


Long-distance travel in India is always 
something of an experience. The railway 


company provides the transportation, and | 


you do the rest. You take your own ser- 
vant, your own bedding, your own sup- 
plies. I was terrified by the amount of 
my own luggage—but it proved to be 
nothing compared with the needs of my fel- 
low voyagers. Starting from New York to 
Chicago with only a suitcase seems now a 
dream of some impossible land. We 
reached Nagpur in about twenty-one hours, 
Nagpur lying under a cloud of dust. 

The man whose room I had invaded, it 
appeared, was also there for the Congress 
in a journalistic way. He had been there 
for two or three days, and he was long on 


the information that there were breakers | 


ahead for me. He, too, was after photo- 
graphs. I discounted his advice. I was 
laboring under the delusion that at one 
time or another I had encountered most 


devoted to their cause, he had been received 


of the difficulties which can be strewn 
in the journalistic path. But I was mis- | 
taken, 


“Get some breakfast,’ he said, ‘and 
I'll give you a lift out to the Congress in 
my car. You can’t hire a bullock cart 
they won’t work for a white man now.” 


The excitement of the week had grown | 


until, under the fanaticism of racial dis- 
cord, even the rapacious tonga drivers 
were serving only natives—unless the 
white Sahibs would pay “rupees” instead 


of ‘‘annas”’ to be jolted through the dust. 

That was only the beginning. When I 
asked my new acquaintance about his s’1c- 
cess at the Congress, he said that the 
other European correspondents had al- 
ready gone home. He mentioned the in- 
timidating threats which they had received. 
My informer apparently wasn’t trying to 
frighten me or to discourage me. But his 
drift was hard to follow. ‘‘We can go this 
morning and then stay away this after- 
noon. There’s no use asking for trouble 
when there’s nothing else to get. To- 
morrow’s the big day. We won't excite 
them until then.” 

I told him that I wanted to talk with 
Mahatma Gandhi, or Saint Gandhi, the 
adored and fanatically followed extremist 
leader, and to take a photograph. 


“Do you?” he said. ‘Well, vou can 
easily enough—if you are willing to pay thi 
price. Ill show you his tent. I went 


He refused and referred 
He said that he was 
under the orders of his secretary in such 
matters. His secretary said it would 
3,000 rupees.”’ (In the neighbor 
hood of a thousand dollars.) 

I couldn't understand—except as 
understa that secretaries may _ find 
3,000 useful. But I had never 
known a Congress which was not yearn- 
for the propaganda and _ publicity 
which comes from photographs. 


there yesterday. 
ie to his secretary. 
cost me 
one 
nds 
rupees 


ing 


“It’s three thousand more to take 
camera into the Congress for ordinary 
shots, and a thousand rupees to take the 


President, so I understand 

‘l was told that I would get a warm re 
ception,” I made attempt to answer him. 
But I continued to think that there was 
some mistake It wasn't 
according to ¢ xperient i 
we rode out to the Con 





somewhere. 


fter breakfast 
in the car of a fellow correspondent 


gress 
We first made up our minds to find Ben 
Spoor, the delegate to the Congress from 


the English Labor Party. By this time it 
was — mid-day, and our car pushed 
its way through a road crowded with every 
manner of { strange vehicle and every man- 
er of ive delegate, from inconsequen 
s nx wore nothing but a loin cloth) to 
ded Mohammedans in gorgeous 


herce- Dear 


velvets and gold turbans. We were sent 
a dozen wrong places, but eventually we 
id find the tent where Mr. Spoor was 


fos 





(Concluded from page 452 


sheltered from the sun. As a Sahib 
by the natives with a barbarically royal 
reception. However, we hadn’t foreseen 
that his head would be turned. He refused 
to receive Europeans’ cards, or rather he 
refused to give us the moment’s conversa- 
tion which we asked. Neither would he do 
so at any other time. Perhaps a labor 
party leader should not be unduly criti- 
cized fer becoming a haughty nabob 
when several thousand miles from his con- | 
stituency, especially if he has had the 
adulation of a fanatical throng for many 
days. 





We next sought the head of the Press |‘ 


Committee. Seven times we circled the 
Congress “pandal”’ in pursuit (a job not 
easily accomplished) but in the end we 
did not have Joshua’s success. The city | 


| 


walls did not fall for us. However, we 
were promised an interview the following | 
morning at ten. 

That day was gone. 
morrow! With this philosophy I took a 
little more time to look about at the gen- 
eral stage setting. The great, low-roofed 
tent, or Congress Hall, which held twenty 
thousand, was impressive only through its 
bright-colored banners. Within were poster 
paintings of some of the extremist leaders, 
past and present. One represented Gandhi 
holding a woman in his arms, a symbolic 
representation of the restoring of life to 
Mother India. There were also pictures of 
British Atrocities against Indians,”’ to 
serve as a continuous 
ment. 
over a wide area, were the small tents and 
huts. The tents were for those delegates 





The New 


NDREW CARNEGIE 


prophet. 


was a 


York and London would be on even 
terms in the population race. And so| 
it has come to pass. Here are Mr. Car- | 
negie’s words, taken from his book on 
‘Triumphant Democracy ”’ 

“Tt is a neck-and-neck race between | 
the two emporiums which the world 
of 1920 is to see, with the odds slightly 
in favor of New York.” 

New York is really neck-and-neck 
with London now—that is, if we com- 
pare the London area for which the 
most recent figures are given, with a 
corresponding New York district. The 
“Statesman’s Year Book” for 1920 
gives the estimated population of Lon- 
don in 1919 as 7,258,623. This esti- 
mate is for ‘‘registration London” and 
the outer ring of suburbs, both of which 
are under jurisdiction of the City and 
Metropolitan Police. Now, the figures 
of the census of 1920 show the popula 
tion of New York City, the five bor 
oughs, to be 5,621,151. But if we in 
clude the outer ring in London’s count, 
we must in fairness add to New York 
City’s total a corresponding outer ring 
that will take in the municipalities in 
New Jersey, just across the Hudson 
River and New York Bay (from Con 
stable Hook through Greenville, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Wechawken, etc., up 
to, say, Edgewater), and on the eastern 
side of the Hudson the cities of Yonkers 
and Mount Vernon, which are contigu 
ous to New York 

] 


By so doing we ad 


} 


| probably about 


,000,000 or perhaps some\ 
to New York City’s count, and arrive at 
a total that is rather higher than Lon 
Thus Carnegie’s prediction is 
verified; the odds are slightly in favor 
of New York, thirty vears alter 
1886, when his book was published 

Mr. Carnegie wrote 

“New York City in 
only millionaire in heads, though Phila 
delphia now claims that she has reached 
that distinction. The 
accredits the Empire City with fewer 
than a million and a quarter inhabitants 
but if the population within a radius of 
eight miles of the City Hall were in 
cluded, she would be credited with fully 
two and a quarter millions. Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and the other suburbs 


hat less 


don’s 
four 
1880 was the 
1550 


census ol 





By CL. N. 


| divided from the city by 
Almost forty years ago | 
he predicted that in 1920 New 


Population 
LvuRIE 


rivers, are 
under separate municipal governments, 
but they are none the less outgrowths 
of the great center. 

‘Thus, New York ranks next to 
monster London as a busy hive of 
human beings. Every decade sees an 
addition of half a million people to each 
of these vast aggregations of humanity. 
The increase of New York in actual 
figures is equal to that of London, which 
makes the ratio of increase to popula- 
tion double. While London has taken 
since 1840 to double her population, 
New York, including the suburbs, has 
doubled hers in half that time. 

“So that if the present rate of in- 
crease be maintained, forty years hence 
London will have doubled her present 
population once and New York twice; 
their populations will then be about 
equal. 

“Tt is a neck-and-neck race between 
the two emporiums which the world of 
1920 is to see, with the odds slightly in 
favor of New York. It is easier for her 
to double her two than far London to 
double her four millions, and, besides, 
the goddess Fortune, true to her sex, 
may confidently be expected to breathe 
her secret prayers for the younger as- 
pirant. She is fond of youth, and 
fickle, and really seems disposed to be 
off with the old love, dear old smoky 
London, and on with the new, bright, 

y, gallant New York. Let us hope 
she may illustrate another phase not 
inconsistent with her sex, and continue, 
as hitherto, to smile upon both suitors. 
If Jack has his favorite in every port, 


surely our goddess may be allowed 
one in the East, and one in the great 
West.” 


Phe latest London figures, as given in 
the ‘“*Statesman’s Year Book,” 
the curious fact that the population ol 
the English metropolis as estimated for 
1919 is almost exactly the same as that 
of 1911 as shown by the official census 

Ihe English census is taken every ten 
years, as is ours, but in the years e nding 
in 1, noto.) The figures for 1911, offi 
cial, a ick while those for 1919, 
estimaicd, are 7,258,643, a difference of 
only about -,00o. The smallness of 
this increase in eight years—an actual 
course, when the natural in- 
crease that should have taken place is 
is attributed to the war. 


disclose 


loss, ol 


considered 








But hail to the | 


cocktail of excite- | 
Around the main tent, stretching | 


| twenty in a hut. 


| entrance to the Congress, even for a half 
| hour. 
| back of a card, as it was an interesting sou- 































































Leslie’s Weel! y 


who desired to live in European style, the 
latter for native style. One of the dele- 
| gates told me that the arrangements were 
in the hands of the local committee (and 
also the fixing of the prices), He was living 
ina tent for which he said he paid some. 
thing over twenty rupees a day and four. 
teen rupees for the meager food. As this 
was several times more than he would have 
to pay in the best European hotel in Bom- 
bay or Calcutta, he professed to be some- 
what indignant at the squeeze. He also said 
that those living in native style were being 
charged five rupees apiece by the day, 
I did not verify his vol- 
unteered statement, but one suspects that 
national congresses must be a good invest- 
ment for somebody. ‘The hastily erected, 
open-fronted bazaars were picturesque 
beyond anything which we can have. For 
those who could not get in the main tent 
there were small side shows of ‘‘atrocity 
scenes.’ Hawkers sold anti-British litera- 
ture, mostly in English. The policing, or 
whatsoever you might wish to call the man- 
aging, was in the hands of a force called 
“volunteers,” who wore a khaki uniform 
cut after the style of the British army. The 
officers even wore Sam Browne belts. These 
volunteers, it was told me, were of high- 
class Hindus. They exhibited consider- 
able zeal for a hot country, even if their 
information was always wrong. 

We then returned to our atrocious hotel, 
which under the miraculous emolient of 
contrast looked almost restful. The next 
morning we were back again, and this time 
I found the head of the Press Committee. 
I presented my credentials but he refused 


Se oD eS a 


I had him write the refusal on the 


“ 


venir of the “warm reception”’ promised. 
He suggested that I might go to the presi- 


dent’s house if I wished to pursue the mat- in 
ter farther. I accepted the suggestion, ol 
and found the president at home. f 

The President is Mr. C. Vijiaraghava- . 
chariar. He is called “the Grand Old 
Man of Madras.” I know nothing about 
his character or attainments except the 
many columns of unstinted praise which | 
have read in the native non-co-operation In 
press. In one paper it was said, “He is th 
always himself to the whole world, plain, lif 
blunt, open, and honest.’’ I sent in a card co 
asking if I could have a moment’s con- 
skiing Al 
versation, and also saying that I had a A 
camera and would like to take a photo-f ar 
graph. He was dressing for the Congress, A] 
but in a few moments he came to the door A 
of the bungalow. I can certainly affirm i 
that he is “plain and blunt,” for his first Al 
words were, “‘ What do I get for this? You ] 
must pay me or you get nothing here. You of 
can afford to pay a big price.” 

I wasn’t affording to pay anything. In- ph. 
dia is indeed the most “‘buckshee”’ coun pre 
try that I have ever known, but I hadn't It 
intended to “buckshee”’ the president of a _ 
congress which is minutely occupying the 
attention of 300,000,000 souls, and claims 
to represent their aims, hopes, and pur- 
pose. . 

“You are very wealthy. Why should be 
vou not pay?” he went on. It was the Hot 
same argument as the bullock cart driver i 
had used. ‘My picture is worth a great ne 
deal to you. Why shouldn’t you pay me? mas 

The time was growing short. His ene 
mounted retinue, carrying lances and small ont- 
pennants, was assembling, and his limou- nai 
sine was chug-chugging. ‘‘ You are wealthy wan 
and you can pay. If you wish I shall pass 
the money to some charity. How much 7 
will you pay? ate 


I shall always regret that I took his 
photograph as he stood there talking about 
its great value. I feel the guilt of a thief, as 

| [ had taken advantage of my “warm 
reception.” 
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“A Wonderful Bargain!—I’m Delighted!’’ 


and that’s what you’ll say, too, when you see 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The Latest and Most Complete English Dictionary ; 


Revised and enlarged from the original publication prepared under the editorial supervision of 


THOMAS H. RUSSELL, LL.D., A. C. BEAN, M.E., LL.B., and L. B. VAUGHAN, Ph.B. 


assisted by specialists from all parts of the world 


FRANCIS ANDREW MARCH, Jr., A.M., Ph.D. 


Professor of English Language and Literature in Lafayette College; Editor-in-chief the Thesaurus-Dictionary, and Member of the American Philo- 
logical Association and the Modern Language Association of America. 


Printed on INDIA PAPER 


which enormously reduces weight and bulk 
as compared with the old style Unabridged 
Dictionaries printed on ordinary book 
Instead of weighing sixteen 


paper. 
pounds, the New American Unabridged 
Dictionary weighs only 734 pounds. 

Instead of being 6 inches thick, the 
New American Unabridged Diction- 
ary isonly 234 inches thick. In- 
stead of requiring an unsightly 
book stand, the New American 
Unabridged Dictionary can 
be handled with the ease 
of a book of ordinary size. 


There are nearly 2500 pages 
in this big volume. Numer- 
ous illustrations in the text 
form an interesting feature. 


DISTINCTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIC AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


In addition to a complete vocabulary of upwards of 400,000 words, pronounced and defined, which comprise « 
the laboratories of science, coined by the needs of the Great World War, brought into being by the literary masters of the English language, or 


with an introduction by 






















The Patent Thumb Index makes any 
part of the complete vocabulary of nearly 
400,000 words instantly accessible. 
of volume 1136x9 inches. 
quarters inches thick. 


lifted from the slang of the street into a speech recognized finally by the great scholars of the world 
contains the following encyclopedic departments: 


A Dictionary of Authors and their principal works. 

A Dictionary of noted names in standard fiction, mythol- 
ogy, legend. 

A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. 

A Dictionary of foreign words, phrases, noteworthy say- 
ings, colloquial expressions used in current literature. 
A Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture proper names and 

place in the Bible where found. 
A Pronouncing Dictionary of Greek and Latin proper 
names. 


THESE ENCYCLOPEDIC AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES, in addition to the complete list of upwards of 4c0,000 words, and 
proper order in one vocabulary,jmake this new volume the most authentic, comprehensive and convenient work of general reference of modern times. 

The Hundreds of New Words coined during the Great World War, like Kultur, paravane, questionnaire, Soviet, Spar 
agere, Anzac-——Biographical entries like Edith Cavell, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Pershing, 


THE NEW AMERICAN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
NEVER AGAIN SUCH A BARGAIN 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE $35.00 
Our Price to Lesire’s Readers only $22.50 on instalment payments. 
with the coupon if you want to save the cash discount 
Act promptly to get the benefit of this great reduction in price. 
We prepay delivery charges. 


It’s Up to the Minute. 





DON’T STOP GROWING! 


Wouldn t it have been a serious handicap to you if you had stopped growing physically when you were 


sixteen? 


How many words have you added to your vocabulary since you left school? 


in your command of language? 


Are you still laboring under the delusion that a small, abridged dictionary answers all your growing 


language needs? 


You would resent the intimation that you had stopped growing in intelligence. 
The man or woman, who knows the English 


man or woman is a direct indication of his or her intelligence. 


language thoroughly and accurately holds the key that unlocks the golden op 
Discard to-day the little des 
out-of-date, ponderous unabridged that served your needs as a child, and order before it is too late the 
gaws ‘grown-up’s’’—-the latest and the best—The New American Unabridged Dictionary, printed on 


knowledge embraces every science and every art. 


ndia paper. 


A Final Word 


It is not a real home if it lacks a new, up-to-date Unabridged Dictionary. Every enlightened head 
of a household realizes this and cherishes the hope some day of adding so easential a book to the 


hom sessions. 


ake ‘‘some day'’ TO-DAY by mailing coupon at once. 


Such an Offer Will Never Come Your Way Again 
LT LTT LN NSE INL ON RMEMRMMERETSE mm 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography. 

Signs used in writing and printing and marks used in 
proof-reading. 

Practical syntax or simplified grammar. 

Faulty diction, or errors in English speech and writing and 
how to correct them. 

Rules of punctuation. 

One thousand questions answered with the aid of the New 
American Unabridged Dictionary, illustrating the use 
of the Dictionary as an Encyclopedia. 


How much have you grown 


Yet the vocabulary of a s i q 
Is Believing 


$1.5 


rtunities of life. Such 
dictionary, and the old 
Is all you need to 
send now, with the 
coupon. But be sure to send 
today. We don’t want to 
disappoint you, as so often 
happens to applicants for 
our limited offers who act 
too late. Do not let this 
opportunity pass. 


A 


THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 


Bound in 
FULL 
MOROCCO 


with beautiful Grecian border 
design and lettering in gold. 
Specially reinforced covers, 
with spring back and silk head 
and tail bands. 


MARBLED EDGES 


The Last Word in Elegance 
and Durability 


Size 
Two and three- 
Weight 734 pounds. 


all the new words fresh from 


, The New American Unabridged Dictionary 


dictionary of abbreviations and contractions used in 


writing and printing. 


TERMS IN CURRENT USE IN EIGHT LAN- 
GUAGES—ENGLISH, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, 
ITALIAN, FRENCH, RUSSIAN, DUTCH, GERM \N. 


The value of this vocab ilar ry of equiv alents of Er 





business terms in the le adit g Continental 
be instantly recognized “ every wide-awake busines 
man. 
hid Si a ail ‘ih 
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Foch, iaRedienes all found in 


Haig, 


Or send $20.00 


of $2.50. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., L-4-30-21 
418 Brunswick Building, New York City 
Enclosed is $1.50 first payment on the New Americ an U: na bri idge d 


Dictionary, to be shippe d charges prepaid I agree to remit 

special price $22.50; at the rate of $3.00 per month following secels t 
of book Otherwise I wi'l within five days ask for instructions for 
its return, at your expense, my $1.50 to be refunded on its receipt. | 
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F you were a guest at dinner and you overturned 
I a cup of coffee, what would yor do? What 

would you say? Would you tur: t» the hostess 
and say “I beg pardon”? Would you offer your 
apologies to the entire company? Would you ignore 
the incident completely? Which is the correct 
thing to do? 

To be able to do and say the right thing at the 
right time is the badge of culture, and the man or 
woman who has that power is indeed an individual 
of polish and poise. 


What Do You Know About 
Introductions? 


To establish an immediate and friendly under- 
standing between two people who have never met 
before, to make the conversation flow more smoothly 
and pleasantly, to create an agreeable, harmonious 
atmosphere—that is the purpose of the introduction. 
A correct, courteous conversation-making intro- 
duction isan art itself, and reflects refinement and 
culture on the person who is the medium. 

How do YOU introduce two people? Do your 
introductions create a pleasant, easy atmosphere, 
or one that is uncomfortably strained? 

Try this simple test and see what you really know 
about the art of introduction: 

Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have met at your 
home for the first time. Would you say, Mrs. Brown, 
meet Miss Smith, or Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown? 
Would you say, Miss Smith, let me make you ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Brown? 

If Mr. Blank happened to drop in for a little chat, 
how would you present him to the ladies: to both 
at once, or to each one individually? And how 
would you présent Bobby, who comes running in 
from school: Bobby, this is Mr. Blank, or Mr. Blank, 
this is Bobby, or would you use the I want you to meet 
method? Dé’ you ever say, / take pleasure in intro- 
ducing? Is it:right or wrong? 

How do you introduce a sweetheart to your rela- 
tives for the first time? How do you introduce her or 
him to your friends? 


On the other hand, if you are being intro- 


duced, how do you 
acknowledge it? Do you 
use any of these expres- 
sions: “ Pleased to know 
you,’ “Delighted,” 
“How do you do?” Does 
a gentleman rise upon 
being introduced to a 
ladyr Does the lady 
rise? Is it correct for 
the lady and gentleman 
to shake hands? 

The difference be- 
tween the right and 











wrong thing in intro- 
ducing is the difference 
between culture and 
coarseness. 

The man who would be polished, impressive, and 
the woman who covets the wonderful gift of charm 
must cultivate the art of introduction. 


Etiquette at the Dance 


The ball-room should always be a center of culture 
and grace. To commit a breach of etiquette at the 
dance is to condemn yourself as a hopeless vulgarian. 
But alas! how many blunders are made by people 
who really believe that they are following the conven- 
tions of society to the highest letter of its law! 
What blunders do you make in the ball-room? 
These questions may help you discover them. 

Does etiquette allow a woman to ask for a dance? 
May she refuse to dance without a reason? What is 
the proper thing for a young girl to do if she is not 
asked to dance? What isa polite and courteous way 
of refusing a dance? How many times may a girl 
dance with the same partner without breaking the 
rules of etiquette? Is it correct to wander away 
from the ball-room with a fiancé? 

According to etiquette’s laws is it necessary for a 
gentleman to dispose of his partner to someone else 
before he asks another lady for a dance? How shall 
he ask a lady to dance? Which are the correct 
forms and which the incorrect? How shall he dispose 





of the lady after the dance 
if he must return to the lady he has 
escorted? What is the right dancing g, 





K 
position for the gentleman? For the * ‘# ve Be | 
lady? What style of dress is correct to tind 
wear at a dance? 

There is perhaps no better place to display the 
culture and finesse of your breeding than the ball- 
room, resplendent with the gay gowns of women and 
enchanting with the ease and gracefulness of dancing 
couples. Here the gallantry of true gentlemen and 
the grace and delicacy of cultured women asserts 
itself. Here you can distinguish yourself either as a 
person of culture or a person of boorishness. 


When Wedding Bells Ring Out 


etiquette again comes to the fore. What is the right 
dress for the bride to wear? How shall the invitation 
be worded? When shall the groom give his farewell 
bachelor dinner? How shall congratulations be ex- 
tended? And after the wedding there are cards of 
thanks and cards of invitation to be sent. The 
wedding breakfast must be arranged and perhaps a 
honeymoon trip must be planned. ‘Suffice to say 
that the bride and bridegroom will find inval- 
uable aid in the Encyclopedia of Etiquette. 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


-In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


In the most minute details of daily life, in the 
hours of prosperity and adversity alike, at all 
times, there is the omnipresent need of holding 
one’s self in hand, of impressing by one’s culture 
and breeding, of doing the right thing. Culture is, 
after all, one of the fine arts. To excel it in music 
or painting, the price is vigilance, study and in- 
cessant effort; to be cultured, polished, the price 
is conscientious effort and study. 

“Clothes may make the man,” but whether 
you are clothed in rags or silks your culture can- 
not be hidden. For he who is polite, refined and 
well bred wears a gorgeous robe endowed with 
the fine embroidery of honor and respect. Not 
even rags can cover it. 

The world is a harsh judge, but it is just. It 
will not tolerate the man who makes blunders at 
the dinner table. It will not tolerate the woman 
who breaks the conventions of society at the dance. 
It will not tolerate the illiterate in the Art of 
Etiquette. 

“Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ is excellent in 
quality, comprehensive in proportions, rich in 
illustrations. It comes to you as a guide, a reve- 
lation toward better etiquette. It dispels lingering 
doubts, corrects blunders, teaches you the right 


ining todo. It isa book that will last. You will 


preserve it, to refer again and again to its invalu- 
able aid toward culture and refinement. 


New Chapters on Foreign Countries 


Two new and interesting chapters have been 
added to the original edition of the ‘“‘Encyclopedia 
of Etiquette.” They are “The Etiquette of 
Travel” and “The Etiquette in Foreign Countries.” 
The woman who is traveling alone must be ex- 
tremely circumspect in her conduct. The conven- 
tions of etiquette must be strictly observed. The 
man who is escorting a woman abroad must not 
subject her to embarrassment by blunders in 
etiquette. Tips, dress, calling cards, correspon- 
dence, addressing royalty and addressing clergy 
abroad are discussed and the dinner etiquette in 
France, England, and Germany is disclosed. The 
two chapters are brimful of hints and pointers for 
the man or woman who travels. 


Send No Money 


This is the first time that a complete and in- 
tensive two-volume set of the “Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette” has been offered. The edition will go 
quickly. Don’t delay—send for your set NOW 
before you forget. 

The coupon at the right entitles you to 5 days’ FREE 


examination of the two-volume set of the “ Encyclopedia 
of Etiquette.” At the end of that time, if you decide that 
you want to keep it, simply send us $3.50 in full pay- 
ment—and the set is yours. Or, if for any reason you 
are not satisfied return it to us and you won’t be out a 
cent. You owe it to yourself and to the children in your 
home to have a set of the “ Encyclopedia of Etiquette”’ in 
your library. This opportunity may never come again. 
Send for the set today and surprise your friends with 
your knowledge of the correct thing to do, say, write and 
wear at all times. Just mail the coupon—don’t send anv 
money. Nelson, Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 274, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 


Free Examination Coupon 


NELSON, DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 274-A, Oyster Bay, New York 


Gentlemen: 
You may send me the complete two-volume set of 

the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” After 5 days I 

either will return the books or send you $3.50 in full 

payment. This places me under no obligation. 

Name 
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